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Drop in and see our famous murals 


N.A.L.U. members are cordially invited to visit our home office on Boylston St. at 
Clarendon, a three-minute walk from convention headquarters. The historical murals 
painted by the distinguished artist, Charles Hoffbauer, have made our lobby one of 
Boston’s well-known “points of interest.” Above is shown a portion of his latest work 
which reconstructs the signing of the charter for the first mutual life insurance company 
in America, April 1, 1835. Judge Willard Phillips, founder and first President of the New 


England Mutual, is pictured receiving the charter from Massachusetts’ Governor Samuel 


AIIVG NOIENAANOSD PAE 


Armstrong. This mural decorates the entrance to the company’s Charter Room. 
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Exizer Wricur had a mind like an adding machine, 

the stubbornness of a mule, and a huge capacity for 

worrying about the security of every American family. 

lor over half his life Elizur Wright was a teacher, 

a missionary, and an editor. And then, in 1850, he discovered 

the thing he had to do. He saw what a great blessing 

life insurance could be. But he knew it could be a blessing 

only if it were set up on a sound, sure, mathematical basis 
.so that there would always be an adequate legal reserve 

of funds to pay off each policy. 


So Elizur sat down and figured, and figured, and figured 
to work out the mathematical formula. And Elizur went to 
the State-house in Massachusetts and argued, and argued, 
and argued with every legislator he could buttonhole in a 
hallway. And because Elizur had a mind like an adding 
machine he finally found the formula. And because Elizur 
was as stubborn as a mule the legislature finally threw up its 
hands and by 1861 had passed laws for non-forfeiture rights 
and the legal reserve. “My work is done,” said Elizur, 
“and life insurance is safe for the women and children 

of the United States of America.” 


But the legislature had other ideas. Any man who was that 
interested in sound life insurance would be a good man to 
watch over it, they reasoned. So they made Flizur Wright 


He figured out our futures... 






the first Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 


It has been said that during his eight years as Commissioner 


he did so much work that it would have taken the average 
man 80 years! He kept a great ledger in which he recorded a 
complete record of every policy issued by every company 
doing business in Massachusetts. In one year alone he 
finished over a quarter of a million separate mathematical 
problems. He even invented a calculating machine 

(and a good one!) to help speed his work. 


Today your life insurance agent can tell you just what a 
policy is worth at any time, name its cash surrender 
value to the penny, and point out your exact rights 
under your contract. 


Old Elizur worked it out for you years ago in long columns 
of figures called tables of valuation ...and the principles 
which he fought for are still a guide for company solvency. 


Thanks to life insurance agents there is in force over 

304 billion dollars worth of legal reserve life insurance 
contributing security and peace of mind to today’s 
American families... all resting upon the solid foundation 
laid by old Elizur Wright 100 years ago. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY? 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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National Quality Award 
achieved by 116 Jeffersonians 


The list of Jeffersonians receiving the highly coveted Q Award grows. We 
salute the 116 high quality Underwriters who, aided by the many PLUS ad- 
vantages which Jefferson’s Mr. 4% enjoys, helped us achieve another record 
breaking year. Their accomplishment is an inspiration to our entire Field 
Organization, 





Mr. 4% says: 
Here are some PLUS FEATURES 


that give me a Sales Advantage 





‘My Company has a very fine Educational and Training Program, beginning with 
Plus fundamental training for the new and inexperienced underwriter . . . advancing 
to the more specialized field of selling . . . well integrated with constant personal 


Mr. AN assistance. It’s Tops!” 


Represents “From the record . . . BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS, Life Edition in its analysis of 
Plus ORDINARY LIFE, 20 PAYMENT LIFE and 20-year ENDOWMENT contracts #- 
Jefferson . sued in 1933, age 35, shows that Jefferson Standard policyholders pay less than those 


of other Companies on all three contracts in the highest cash value group.” 


Standard | 


‘Selling is a pleasure with the fine Visual Sales Aids I receive which help me to get 
Jefferson Standard, now guaran- Plus my interviews off to a good start. These complete ‘merchandisers’ add force to the 


teeing 214% on policies currently presentation and the inc aipia individualized proposal forms are so easy to fill out. 
issued, has never paid less than This is a great service.’ 

4% interest on policy proceeds 

left on deposit to provide income. “My Company’s new PLANNED PROTECTION SERVICE MANUAL is terrific! In 


Plus addition to providing the ultimate in programming technique, the Manual has made 
it possible for my associates and me to increase our average size app to $11,066. It 
is perfect for program presentations.” 


‘My Company, for 18 years, has led all major life insurance companies in net rate 

Plus of interest earned on invested assets—4.34% in 1953. This favorable earnings rate 
~- enables the Company to pay 4% interest on dividend accumulations and policy pro- 

ceeds left with the Company. As Mr. 4%, I can offer my clients this extra benefit.” 





OVER 1% BILLION DOLLARS Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN FORCE HOME OFFICE + GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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The opera soprano, at the climax of 


her aria, tried for a high note 


folate Mel liskeXtMacXolail:te me 


An aviator hopped off across the 


Pacific and almost made it. 


Last month a neighbor, when urged 
to put his house in order, almost agreed. 
And, taken suddenly ill last week, 


he almost recovered. 


Almost! What a word! 


Occidental policies are not de- 
signed to almost fit almost any 
need. We've made all our policies 


flexible —to meet each man’s 


needs exactly! 
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Opponents of Location Choice Stymied 





Separate Homes for 
NALU, LUTC Hinted 
at Annual Luncheon 


Gilmore Expresses Hope of 
Continued Close Liaison 
No Matter What Happens 


The prospect that the NALU 
board of trustees’ decision to move 
NALU headquarters to Chicago may 
mean that the Life Underwriter 
Training Council and NALU will 
no longer share the same home was 
subtly evident at Thursday’s NALU- 
LUTC luncheon. 


Gilmore Sympathetic 

There was perhaps added empha- 
sis on the cordial relationship be- 
tween the two organizations and the 
hope that this would also continue. 
In his brief talk, President Robert 
C. Gilmore, Jr., of NALU indicated 
that the separation, should it occur, 
was not of his doing. He recalled 
that as a trustee he had been actively 
in favor of what he referred to as a 
“certain location,” which all present 
knew referred to New York City. 
However, he emphasized that as 
president he had no choice but to 
carry out the policies of the board 
of trustees. 

“Having said that,” he added, “I 


hope we will always continue to co- 


operate with LUTC.” 

Principal speaker at the LUTC 
luncheon was E. L. Zalinski, vice- 
president of New York Life, presi- 
dent of LUTC and formerly its man- 
aging director. His talk is reported 
on page six, 

Toastmaster was Herbert Hill, 
LUTC vice-president and manager 
for Life of Virginia in Richmond. 
He reported a capacity attendance 
of 330 at the luncheon and said the 
fact that some had to be turned 
away should serve as a warning to 
buy tickets early for the fellowship 
luncheon the following day. 


Honor Clifford Orr 

In addition to Messrs. Gilmore 
and Zalinski, Mr. Hill introduced 
the other head table dignitaries, 
paying particular tribute to Clifford 
Orr, general agent of National Life 
of Vermont at Philadelphia as being 
the “charter president” of LUTC; 
and Dr. S. S. Huebner, president 
emeritus of the American College, 
whose introduction set off prolonged 
applause in spite of the chairman’s 
previous request that the hand- 
clapping be deferred until every- 
body had been introduced. 

Mr. Hill said when he was first 
‘tudying life insurance he used to 
wonder if he ever might have the 
sreat good fortune to meet Dr. Hueb- 
ner, and he felt signally honored to 
have the privilege of introducing 


him. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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ROBERT L. WALKER 


Peninsular Life, Orlando Fla., President 
of National Assn. of Life Underwriters 








STARTED AS DEBIT AGENT 





New NALU President Has Long 


Been Interested in Education 


A native of Columbia, S. C., where 
he received his early education, 
Robert L. Walker entered the life 
insurance business as a debit agent 
in 1920 with Carolina Life of Colum- 
bia. Four years later he was trans- 
ferred as assistant manager to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where in 1926 he was 
promoted to become one of the 
youngest district managers in the 
company. 

In 1927 Mr. Walker joined Penin- 
sular Life of Jacksonville as home 
office inspector, concentrating his 
activities on training new field per- 
sonnel, cooperating with and aiding 
managers in five southern states and 
the British West Indies, and other 
special agency assignments. After 
a short period in the home office as 
assistant to the vice-president, in 
1937 he returned to field work ex- 
clusively on being appointed district 


manager at Orlando, Fla., where he 
still makes his headquarters. 

Mr. Walker has devoted many 
years to activities in the interests of 
training, educating and improving 
the service of life insurance agents. 
He has not only completed his own 
company courses for agents and in 
management, but other advanced 
courses such as those in agency man- 
agement sponsored by LIAMA, sem- 
inars on advanced underwriting 
sponsored by Southern Methodist 
University of Dallas, and the LUTC 
courses co-sponsored by National 
Assn, of Life Underwriters. In 1953 
he was awarded the CLU designation 
and was recently elected to honorary 
membership in Alpha Kappa Psi fra- 
ternity for his interest in and con- 
tributions to the faculty of Uni- 
versity of Florida in their work with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 


| Study New Board’s 


Makeup for Possible 


Attempt to Make Council’s 
Mandates Bind Trustees 
Ruled to Be Out of Order 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


The National Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters wound up its national 
council and convention business ses- 
sions at Boston this week with only 
a hint of resentment from council 
members at having its New York 
City location recommendation re- 
jected by the board of trustees, 
which stayed with the Chicago choice 
it had made at the midyear meeting 
in New Orleans last March. 

Two members spoke on this point, 
one of them wanting to offer a by- 
laws change that would make a vote 
of national council binding on the 
trustees. However, he got no place 
with it, since it was the national 
council that was in session and the 
amendment, under the __ by-laws, 
would have to be offered in a con- 
vention business session. 

The idea of trying to upset the 
board’s Chicago decision flared up 
following the trustees’ decision, 


Officers Elected 

President, Robert L. Walker, 
Peninsular Life, Orlando, Fla. 

Vice-president, Stanley C. Col- 
lins, Metropolitan Life, Buffalo. 

Secretary, A. Jack Nussbaum, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer, James Elton Bragg, 
Guardian Life, New York City. 

Trustees, Albert C. Adams John 
Hancock, Philadelphia; Winslow 
S. Cobb, Connecticut Mutual, Bos- 
ton; William S. Hendley, Jr., Mu- 
tual of New York, Columbia, S. C.; 
Harry M. Phillips, Sun Life of 
Canada, Detroit; O. P. Schnabel, 
Jefferson Standard, San Antonio; 
Sam B. Starrett, Jr., Guarantee 
Mutual, Omaha (one-year term), 
and Jack White, Prudential, Los 
Angeles, 

The following nominating com- 
mittee was elected: 

John V. Coe, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Wichita; Merlin J. Ladd, 
New England Mutual, Boston; W. 
Thomas Craig, Aetna Life, Los 
Angeles; Newell C. Day, Equitable 
of Iowa, Davenport, Ia., and C. 
Vivian Anderson, Provident Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati. 


Tuesday night after prolonged dis- 
cussion, to abide by its decision to 
move headquarters to Chicago, Some 
believed that the convention dele- 
gates—not the national council— 
could override the board of trustees. 
Study of the by-laws convinced 
would-be protesters that they would 
be effectively ruled out of order. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Are Victors in Trustee Contest 








The newly- 
elected trus- 
tees are, from 
left to right 
above, Albert 
C. Adams, John 
Hancock, 
Philadelphia; 
Winslow S. 
Cobb, Connece- 
ticut Mutual, 
Boston; Wil- 
liam S. Hend- 
ley, Jr., Mutual of New York, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Harry M. Phillips, 
Sun, Canada, Detroit; O. P. 
Schnabel, Jefferson Standard Life, 
San Antonio; and Jack White, 
Prudential, Los Angeles. Below 
is Sam B. Starrett, Guarantee Mu- 
tual, Omaha, 





LUTC Luncheon 


Capacity Affair 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





In his preliminary remarks, Mr. 
Zahinski, like Mr. Hill, paid special 
tribute to Mr. Orr, saying that but 
lor his efforts there might well have 
been no LUTC. He recalled the 
NALU convention of 1944 at Detroit 
when $13,000 was appropriated to 
get the plan started. He asked Mr. 
Orr to rise for another round of ap- 
plause which was forthcoming with 
gusto, 

Mr. Zalinski also presented certifi- 
cates to those who had taught LUTC 
courses for five years. 

Mr. Zalinski was introduced by 
Benjamin Woodson, president of 
(American General Life of Texas 
ind Mr. Zalinski’s immediate suc- 
cessor as managing director of both 
LUTC and NALU. In rapid-fire 
fashion, Mr. Woodson reeled off 
numerous facts about Mr. Zalinski, 
many of them not known to every- 
body in the room. He mentioned 
that after having graduated magna 
cum laude from Cornell with Phi 
Beta Kappa ‘he got into the life in- 
surance business and then went on 
to become manager for New York 
Life in three successively larger 
agencies before being appointed 
Connecticut manager. During this 
time, he got his Ph.D. degree at New 
York University, and became man- 
aging director of NALU and LUTC 
and then back into home office work 
and is now vice-president of New 
York Life, accomplishing this “be- 
fore reaching that birthday at which 
life is said to begin.” 

In spite of this, Mr. Woodson 


Board of American Society 


Honors Krueger 

For the first time in many years, 
the convention publicity of the 
American College and the American 
Society of CLU is not being handled 
by Edward A. Krueger, director of 
field service of State Life of Indiana. 
For a long time Mr. Krueger handled 
this work as a labor of love. The 
publicity is now being handled by 
Dana Shaw, who is full-time pub- 
licity director for the American Col- 
lege and American Society. 

At a pre-convention meeting, the 
American Society’s board of directors 
adopted a resolution of appreciation 
of the outstanding services of Mr. 
Krueger, who is a former treasurer 
of the society. 

The resolution pays particular 
tribute to his handling of publicity 


for PR Work 


and press relations of the society, to 
his work in connection with the fi- 
nancial problems of the society in 
its early days and particularly dur- 
ing the period of expanded national 
activity during 1944-46. The resolu- 
tion mentions that as treasurer Mr. 
Krueger not only handled the col- 
lection of the regular dues and vol- 
untary contributions in a most eff- 
cient manner but also supervised the 
execution of the special gifts cam- 
paign of 1944-46. 

“It was by reason of these gifts, in 
no small part, that the society se- 
cured the necessary funds to launch 
the CLU Journal in 1946 and estab- 
lish the first CLU institute,” the 
resolution notes. 














Congressman Curtis Reports 


on Social Security Situation 


Congressman Thomas Curtis of 
Missouri reported for the committee 
on social security instead of its chair- 
man, Albert C, Adams, John Han- 
cock, Philadelphia. Mr Curtis has 
been active in doing everything he 
could to prevent the undue and ex- 
travagant expansion of social secur- 
itv. Congressman Curtis explained 
the legislative procedure in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Curtis commented on the 
fact that the current Congress is the 
first one that had the courage to in- 
crease social security taxes and yet 
the increase voted upon is not to be 
made effective until 1973. 

Mr. Curtis is convinced that the 
social security system is going to ex- 
pand, that the wage base will be in- 
creased from the present $4,200, that 
the program as it is set up is unsound 
financially. He believes that before 
too long the social security act will 
include direct disability payments to 
those who quaify to come under it. 

Mr. Curtis was critical of the idea 
of selling life insurance to supple- 
ment social security benefits especi- 








observed, he is still the same regular 
fellow that he always was, “he still 
puts his pants on one leg at a time, 
even as you and I.” 

Responding to Mr, Woodson’s 
glowing introduction, Mr. Zalinski 
said he was reminded of the fellow 
who said, “I feel more like I do now 
than I did when I came in.” 


ally when this is done without draw- 
ing any distinction between private 
insurance and social security. He 
contended that the life agents, by 
using the social security sales ap- 
proach, have convinced the average 
man that social security is in fact 
insurance and not to be thought of 
differently from insurance in private 
companies. 

Mr. Curtis is familiar with all the 
fallacies of the present social security 
set-up. He was brought to the meet- 
ing by Chairman Adams. 


Pay Tribute to New 
Guiding Team of 
American College 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
Julian Myrick Praise 
Drs. Gregg, Graebner 


Dr. Davis W. Gregg and Herbert 
C. Graebner, the new president and 


Davis W. Gregg Herbert Graebner 
dean, respectively, of the American 
College, are well qualified by educa- 
tion, experience, and interests to 
take over their important new posts. 
Dr. Gregg, who became assistant 
dean in 1949 and dean in 1951, had 
already made his mark in the world 
of insurance education before join- 
ing the American College. He grad- 
uated from the University of Texas 
in 1939 and continued his studies at 
the Wharton school of University of 
Pennsylvania where he received his 
master of business administration 
degree in 1940. After two years in 
the insurance business, he entered 
the navy. He was awarded a fellow- 
ship in the S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education at Univer: 
sity of Pennsylvania and in 1948 re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in economics. 
Before joining the American Col- 
lege, Dr. Gregg served as professor 
of insurance at Ohio State university 
and at the graduate school of bust 
ness at Stanford university. He is 
the author of An Analysis of Group 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 
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In the Statler mnaine: W. Eugene Hays (right), general agent of New 
England Mutual in Boston, in animated conversation with Ray Wertz, Lin 
National, Detroit, retiring chairman of the General Agents & Managers Conferences 
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INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Nonparticipating Insurance 
Participating Insurance 
Accident & Sickness Insurance 
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LNL Is Geared To Help Its Field Men 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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Outlook for Life Insurance Never So Bright, 
E. L. Zalinski Declares at LUTC Luncheon 


By E. L. ZALINSKI 


A business as important as ours 


is bound to have critics. The other 


day one of them said, “If you can’t 
sell life insurance, teach it. If you 
can’t teach it, supervise it. And if 
you can’t supervise it, write about it. 
If you are a failure at that too, then 
you're ideally equipped for a home 
office job.” 

However, it’s impossible to be 
right in the middle of a dynamic 
business, rubbing shoulders with 
leading agents and agency men, 
without learning something, and so 
I would like to pass along to you 
some of the things that successful 
field men tell me are essential for 
top producers with respect to atti- 
tude, work habits and sales methods. 

Deep down inside of these leaders 
what is their feeling about the prod- 
uct they sell and the job of selling 


life insurance? How do they organ- 
ize their time so that they spend 
most of it in front of qualified pros- 
pects? How do they get quickly to 
the heart of the prospect’s problem 
and present their solution in a way 
that commands action? 

Let’s take the question of attitude 
first. 

Webster defines a critic as one who 
expresses judgment on any matter 
with respect to its value. We all 
recognize that it is easier to criti- 
cize than it is to build. Our mental 
attitude when we are critical of 
everyone and everything affects our 
own happiness and strongly handi- 
caps our success. 

In his book Marleting Life Insur- 
ance, J. Owen Stalson reported that 
early agents ‘vere rarely full-time 
men. For the most part, they relied 
for income on their regular occupa- 


tion and were pessimistic about the 
chances of writing much _ business. 
There wes, however, one exception 
—and that was a chap in Sing Sing 
who quickly accepted an invitation 
to represent a large eastern com- 
pany (not, I hasten to add, the New 
York Life!) when a letter making 
the offer was forwarded to him 
there. Fortunately, we have made 
a great deal of progress since that 
early day, and now life underwriters 
can almost universally be defined as 
optimists—the successful ones, that 
is. You of course remember the 
cliché that a pessimist is a man who 
thinks all girls are bad and an opti- 
mist is the fellow who hopes so! 
Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer made 
a great contribution to human 
progress when he discovered that 
white-washing a fence could be an 
exciting and profitable game. Ed- 
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The CLASS of '54 
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mund Burke said of Ben Franklin 
with a quiver of envy in his voice, 
“Everything is play for Franklin.” 

Most of the successful underwrit- 
ers I know are happy people and I'd 
like to suggest that you sell yourself 
on having fun at your job. Leading 
agents are sold on all phases of their 








Featured speaker at the LUTC 
luncheon on Thursday, Edmund 
L. Zalinski, vice- 
president of New 
© York Life and 
| president of Life 
Underwriter 
Training Council, 
declared that 
there was never a 
time in_ history 
when the outlook 
for the life in. 
surance business 
was so_ bright, 
what with insurance in force 
reaching $319 billion June 30, 
annual premiums for 1954 repre. 
senting 3.6% of disposable per- 
sonal income, and economic con- 
ditions at the highest level since 
1929, while the birth rate is climb- 
ing so fast that the population 
may double during a single life- 
time. Besides all this, new needs 
for personal insurance are con- 
stantly being discovered and addi- 
tional coverages are being de. 
signed to satisfy them. The new 
revenue act alone gives every 
agent a reason for calling on all 
his policyholders and prospects 
during the months ahead. 


Edmund L. Zalinski 





job. Instead of saying they don’t like 
this or that about the business, or 


g: that prospecting is hard work, they 


R. L. A. L. J. S. FW. H.C, i. Joke D. 
Klepper Laundon MacDowell Rei Rich Schierberl Silvidi Stin 
Los Angeles Wichita Philadelphia Portland Oakland Indiana Pittsburgh Grand Island 


Our sincere congratulations to these sixteen members of Bankers Life 
of Nebraska’s sales organization, who this year for the first time, qualified 
for the NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD. 

These freshmen now join our rapidly growing group of two to ten year 
upperclassmen—former NQA qualifiers—who set the pace for successful 
life underwriting through the production of high quality business. We are 
proud of every one of them. 

From all of us at Bankers Life of Nebraska, to all of you in attendance 
at this 1954 annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 


writers, best wishes for a happy, 


profitable meeting. 


_\ 
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Bankers Life 
'2322255° Of Nebrasha 


HOME OFFICE e LINCOLN 





have sold themselves on the idea 
that they are going to be particularly 
good at prospecting. 

Digging out good prospects can 


_ be fun if you develop a nose for 


facts and information. Personal ob- 
servation can keep your prospect 
hopper full to overflowing. Things 
are happening to people you know 
and insurance situations are being 
created constantly. Yet I’m afraid 
that all too often we stare right past 
sales opportunities without seeing 
them. Here’s an example. It has 
been several years since our Manhat- 
tan House development in New 
York was completed and over a 
hundred maintenance personnel are 
now employed there. But not until 
last month did one of our agency 
officers use his personal observation 
to discover that the employes of 
Manhattan House had no group in- 
surance. Yes, right under the nose 
of 1,400 Nylic field men and the 
home office—and everybody missed 
it. 

This question of point of view or 
attitude is all-important. Emerson 
said, ‘‘May the work that you do be 
the play that you love.” To the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Dav Sd Bias 
j 
> tHere A 
Following are abridged versions 
nklin | of four NALU committee reports. 
voice, AGENTS 
clin.” This committee does not and is 
rwrit | not intended to have prime responsi- 
id I'd bilitv in matters that are within the 
urself scope of activity of other standing 
ading and special committees. Our func- 
their tion is to apprise those specific com- 
mittees of the viewpoint of the field 
JUTC | underwriter; to request that a desir- 
nund able course of action be taken; to 
vice: suggest. beneficial or remedial ap- 
New ¥ proaches to our problems. We are 
and to constructively cooperate with all 
| Life | other committees or bodies. 
whe of Important Concerns 
Y aa In this category, some of the more 
wer qa | important concerns of agents are: 
istory agents qualification and license 
tlook | laws; mass selling controls; non- 
e in | agent sales; compensation; mortgage 
sian and credit tie-in sales; tontine, and 
right, like unique or unorthodox sales 
force plans and policies; decreasing term 
e 30, and mutual fund investment plans; 
repre: single-case agreements for brokers; 
» per: general insurance, real estate and 
» dea casualty underwriters who do not 
since | “tite a sufficient volume to warrant 
climb. | * regular brokerage license. (This is 
lation | °! particular concern in states with- 
0 life. out qualification | requirements.) ; 
needs | Patt, time agent inducements and 
oa special advertising; National Serv- 
| addi. | '¢ life insurance; social security; 
g de. unethical practices; and vested in- 
e new | ‘Test. : . 
enum _Each of these topics has at some 
on ail | me been before this cominittee for 
spects discussion. All directly affect: our 
interests. With a statement of the 
position taken by this committee, 
ee they have been referred to the com- 
Vt like | nittee of jurisdiction or directly to 
€ss, OF | the board of trustees. Many of the 
, they problems indicated here have been 
e idea quite satisfactorily resolved. Some 
cularly | relate to ever recurring and never 
ending affairs. Some are in the 
- ye process of correction or regulation. 
nal ob- _ Not a Cure-all 
rospect On such matters as are in the 
Things | realm of unfinished business we shall 
i know ¥ continue to urge action be taken by 
being | the pertinent committee or the board 
afraid | of trustees; and will offer any as- 
ht past | sistance that we may be privileged 
seeing | lo give. 
It has | It must be constantly borne in 
fanhat- | mind that the committee of agents 
1 New {is not a cure-all for individual or 
over 4 | personal ills. It is not a catch-all for 
nel] ar€ } such matters as concern the relation- 
t until | ship between agents and companies. 
agency | This committee cannot bargain be- 
rvation | tween employer and employe, or in 
nyes of | a contractual relationship between 
oup In: | two parties. But if a company prac- 
re nos€ | tice appears to be contrary to the 
nd the | interest of all agents or the insur- 
missed | ance business as a whole, or if we 
conclude that innovations, advertis- 
view OF | Ing, sales plans, or field practices, or 
merson | any other matter subject to company 
1 do be | control are apt to be detrimental in 
To the | the long run, we are certainly privi- 
) leged to nudge a bit, or raise our 


YIM 


voice. The eflect of the nudge or 
voice will be just as strong as the 
field underwriter makes his weight 
lelt by first making his weight felt 
in the NALU through taking an 
active part. 

Those matters for which the com- 
mittee of agents is exclusively re- 
sponsible are: councils of field un- 
derwriters; agent participation; field 
practices of agents; company associa- 
tions of agents; company-agent ad- 
visory committees; standard service 
forms; field practices of companies; 
cooperation with other educational 
and training facilities, such as CLU 
and LUTC, and the Institute of Life 
Insurance; and cooperative liaison 
between the committee of agents 
and GAMC, the committee — of 
women underwriters, the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 


COMPENSATION 


The 1954+ amendments to section 
213-a raised the over-all expense 
limits on debit -business slightly 
more than 11°% and should permit 
certain modest adjustments upward 
in the compensation of debit field 
men. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that this increase, unlike 
the liberalization of section 213, 
which of necessity spelled out in 
some detail the specific application 
of that section, is an over-all increase, 
just as section 213-a is an over-all 
expense limiting statute. Therefore, 
this increase must by its nature be 
equitably allocated as follows: to the 
field, to the increased operating costs 
of the insurers, and to provide a 
needed cushion within the expense- 
limiting structure to absorb extra- 
ordinary Operating costs, which, ex- 
perience teaches, may result from 
changing economic conditions. 


Two Objectives 

The second stage, or long-range 
planning approach of this commit- 
tee, in its attempt in concert with 
other agencies of the life insurance 
industry to change and modernize 
sections 213 and 213-a still further, 
will be concerned with two broad 
objectives, namely: 

1. A justification of further lib- 
eralization of the expense structure 
to reflect realistically the increasing 
demands on the time and skills of 
the life underwriter in the complex 
economics of modern society, while 
attempting to appraise the impact 
of the falling value of the dollar on 
the real income of the field man. 

2. A continuing effort to simplify 
and completely rewrite these two 
sections so that they will no longer 
“baffle the layman and confuse the 
experts.” 

In order to fulfill the first objec- 
tive, we are still hopeful that we 
will be able to adopt the recommen- 
dation contained in the supplemen- 
tary report of this committee in 
Cleveland in August, 1953, which 
suggested that a study be made of 
the functions and compensation of 


re More Committee Reports 





field men by an accredited organi- 
vation capable of undertaking such 
a study on a recognized and scien- 
tific basis. As previously reported, 
this committee has made a prelim- 
inary investigation of such a study 
which would probably be of inter- 
est to and undertaken by several 
groups within the industry. We find 
that there are currently being con- 
ducted two studies of a somewhat 
analogous nature, one by the New 
York State Life Underwriters Assn. 
relating to life insurance licensees, 
and another by a related organiza- 
tion, which we believe to have a 
mechanical similarity to the study 
we propose. We are following both 
of these studies closely to determine 
the feasibility of and the possible 
expense involved in our proposed 
undertaking. If the outcome of this 
investigation determines that such 
a study would be both feasible and 
good policy, we will present a defi- 
nite proposal at the earliest possible 
date. 
Can’t Forecast Result 

Obviously, it is impossible to fore- 
cast how long the research phase of 
this committee’s activities relating 
to the New York state insurance law 
will take or what its eventual result 
may be. While this will be a con- 
tinuing effort, it should not be al- 
lowed to foreclose our consideration 
ol other compensation problems for 
the benefit of our members and the 
industry. This committee, therefore, 
solicits suggestions and comments 
from the entire NALU membership 
on subjects of general interest in 
the field of agents’ compensation 
which should properly be referred 
to this group. 





EMPLOYE BENEFITS 


One kind of bank loan plan which 
has not been covered by section 264 
is that which involves annual 
premium policies, when premiums 
are paid with borrowed funds as they 
fall due. A few uncooperative under- 
writers have said they will continue 
to solicit such business. If they insist 
on staying on the gravy train, we 
predict that they will end up in quite 
a wreck. The red light is up, and if 
they are wise, they will heed it. 

As we see it, if legislation should 
be introduced in the future to wipe 
out this one remaining type of bank 
loan sale, the sole obligation of this 
association will be to make sure that 
such legislation reaches only the 
would-be tax avoider and does not 
injure those individuals who borrow 
against their policies for customary 
and proper purposes. We certainly 
feel that it would be unsound to 
oppose any such legislation, provided 
that it clearly applied only to bor- 
rowers who bought policies on the 
bank loan plan. Meanwhile, we 
earnestly hope that the company 
associations will join in our expres- 
sion of principle on this subject and 
use their influence upon the few com- 
panies accepting this kind of busi- 


ness to discontinue the practice. 
As we predicted in our midyear 
report, the Jenkins-Keogh bills were 
never seriously considered during the 
last session of the 83rd Congress. 
This is not to say, however, that this 
type of legislation can be dismissed 
as being a lost cause. It is extremely 
likely that we shall be confronted 
with it again in the next Congress, 
for it certainly seems to have the 
sympathy of many congressmen. In 
this connection, we call attention to 
the fact that during the closing days 
of the 83rd Congress bills based on 
the Jenkins-Keogh idea (in a some- 
what less liberal form) were intro- 
duced by at least two dozen New 
York Republican members of the 
House. Like their prototypes, none 
of these bills provided for invest- 
ment in life insurance contracts. 





CONSERVATION 


Several meetings of the members 
of our committee and members of 
the LIAMA’s committee on quality 
business have been held throughout 
the year. While plans for continued 
development of the national quality 
award have been discussed at these 
meetings, several other plans for en- 
couraging higher quality and persist- 
ency of business have been discussed. 


May Broaden Award 

Considerable thought has_ been 
given to the broadening of the na- 
tional quality award to make allow- 
ance for other types of business such 
as group family income, A & H, an- 
nuities, etc., in the production and 
persistency requirements. This phase 
is being carefully researched and the 
two committees will conscientiously 
study the advisability and practica- 
bility of including such business in 
the national quality award qualifica- 
tion requirements. 

Two booklets were released under 
the joint promotion of the LIAMA 
and the NALU committees during 
the year. One of these, How to Im- 
prove Persistency, was designed by 
the methods committee of the 
LIAMA to help home offices develop 
a sound program to improve the 
persistency of their business. The 
other booklet, NQA Promotion was 
designed for use in the home offices 
and in the field to stimulate interest 
and help agents qualify for the na- 
tional quality award. 

Several displays were designed by 
the joint committee and these were 
shown at some of the annual meet- 
ings of industry groups during the 
year. 








Minneapolis, Not St. Paul 

Minneapolis, not St. Paul, is where 
Mrs. Helen Millett comes from. She 
was incorrectly identified as haihing 
from St. Paul in the account of her 
talk at the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table luncheon panet 
that appeared in THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITFR’s second Convention 
Daily. 
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More Insurers May Start Selling 
Mutual Shares, Gutmann Warns 


~ An unexpected, unscheduled, but 
nevertheless definitely impressive 
talk was given at Tuesday’s national 
council meeting by Harry K. Gut- 
mann, Mutual of New York, presi- 
dent New York City association, 
when the question of tie-in sales of 
life insurance with the sale of mu- 
tual funds was being discussed. 

Mr. Gutmann was obviously 


aroused and concerned over the 
spread of this arrangement through 
many states and at a rather rapid 
rate during the past year. He be- 
lieves that what is developing con- 
stitutes a serious menace to the or- 
thodox life agents and that definite 
measures must be taken to curb it. 
Speaking in a concise but authori- 
tative way, Mr. Gutmann said that 





FOUR BIG STEPS 


INCREASED AND 


Use of rate book 
eliminated. Each 
. folder contains rates, 
dividends, cash val- 
' ues, etc. A Tremend- 
ous Aid to Your 
Everyday Selling. 


Guaranteed 
Estate 
Complete informa- 
“tion and proposal for 
five for one Jumpin’ 

_ Juvenile. 


Savings Presentation 
-All sales needs included for 
- Life Paid-up at Age 65 and 
‘Endowment at Age 65. 


Security Presentation 
All details are included for Endowment 
at Age 85 and Preferred Risk Ordinary 


Life. 


Investment Presentation 


Includes necessary information fer presenting 
Retirement Income at Age 68. 
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the life insurance man is selling a 
fixed dollar, but the mutual fund 
salesman is offering the public a 
variable dollar. He emphasized that 
the two things are not the same. 

He made a strong point of the fact 
that Farm Bureau Life of Columbus, 
O., now owns its own mutual fund 
and its salesmen are selling shares 
in it which are supplemented by life 
insurance in Farm Bureau Life., all 
sold in one package. 

Mr. Gutmann indicated that if 
Farm Bureau Life is successful in 
this venture there is at least a possi- 
bility that other life companies may 
do the same thing and that with the 
passing of time there may be quite a 


group of life companies owning in- 
vestment trusts and selling shares in 


them, the purchase of which will be w 


protected by life insurance and there 
is a possibility that such companies 
could finally be placing their major 
effort on the sale of investment trust 
shares and that life insurance could 
become secondary in such a situa. 
tion. 

Mr. Gutmann believes this is a 
problem with which life insurance 
men are going to be confronted in all 
parts of the country providing the 
scheme achieves its indicated popu- 
larity. He is convinced that the only 
way to beat it is through legislative 
action at the state level. 











Texas association. 


Texans in full regalia who were hosts at the traditional “Texas Trained Seals” 
breakfast Thursday at Boston in honor of speakers who have appeared before 
Texas association sales congresses. From left, G. Archie Helland, Connecticut 
Mutual, San Antonio; V. W. Kelley, Amicable, San Angelo, president Texas asso- 
ciation; Tom N. Moody, Connecticut Mutual, Fort Worth; L. Mortimer Buckley, 
New England Mutual, Dallas, national committeeman from Texas; Eddie Dyer, 
Southland, Fort Worth; Ben P. Atkinson, American General, Austin, vice-president 


¥ 











Opponents of HQ Choice Stymied 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





by the board. 

Consequently, those disappointed 
at the turn-down of New York found 
themselves with only the possibility 
of a different action by the new 
board as their hope for getting a 
decision favorable to New York. 
Some of them were scrutinizing the 
make-up of the new board as soon 
as the election results became known 
late Thursday afternoon and specu- 
lating on the possible location senti- 
ments of the new members. 

It seemed unlikely that any at- 
tempt would be made to get the new 
board to reverse the old one while in 
session at Boston. In fact, there 
seemed a good chance that even the 
strongest dissenters would regard it 
as impracticable to stir up the 
matter any more because so many 
members are tired of it. 

Information that is apparently re- 
liable is that board members voting 
to stick with the Chicago decision 
are William D. Davidson, Chicago; 
Elsie Doyle, Cincinnati; Theodore 
M. Green, Oklahoma City; John D. 
Moynahan, Chicago; A. Jack Nuss- 
baum, Milwaukee; C. L. O’Quinn, 
Laurel, Miss.; M. W. Peterson, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; and Henry S. Stout, 
Dayton, O. 

How near the decision came to 
going the other way is apparent from 


the fact that one trustee said that 
he would have favored New York 
had he not felt sure it would have 
meant purchase of the Bankers Na 
tional Life building at Montclair, 
N. J., which he is against. 

Reported voting against abiding 
by the Chicago decision are Albert 
C. Adams, Philadelphia; Osborne 
Bethea, Newark; Charles E. Cleeton, 
Los Angeles; Stanley C. Collins, Bul- 
falo; John C. Donohue, Baltimore; , 
David B. Fluegelman, New York 
City; Lester O. Schriver, New York 
City; and Robert L. Walker, Or 
lando, Fla. 

The correlation between territo- 
rial preference and the _ trustee’ 
“home port” is as evident among the 
anti-Chicago votes as in the pro 
Chicago votes—perfect, with a single 
exception. 

President Gilmore did not vote, 
since no tie had to be resolved. 

President Robert C. Gilmore was 
in charge of the Thursday afternoon 
session of the national council 
David Fluegelman reported on the 
committee of past presidents. He 
said that 18 past NALU presidents 
were in attendance at the Boston 
meeting. He said that several of the 
former presidents had been asked 


during the course of the convention 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 
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But Sir... You’re only Partially Covered! 


All our portly friend needs to protect his social stand- 
ing is just a few yards of cloth, tactfully tailored. Partial 
Coverage here can be quite disastrous. Partial Coverage 
can be equally disastrous for the unhappy client who 
finds himself faced with a long series of hospital bills or 
the loss of many paychecks caused by a disabling illness. 


Unless your clients are fully covered with a Combined 
Income Protection, Accident, or Health policy, they may 
well blame you for offering an incomplete program. The 
agent who offers only a partial program to his clients is 
rewarded with only a partial income, too. 


If you are not yet enjoying the many benefits of offer- 
ing the flexible Combined Plan to your clients, it will pay 
you to write today to Jack Olson, Disability Department, 
Combined Insurance Company of America, for further 
information about the wonderful program available to 
you. New opportunities are available for aggressive, 
qualified life and casualty agents. 


Remember . . . Partial Coverage is not good enough 
for your clients... and a partially equipped agent is only 
a partially paid agent. 


Combined Group of Companies 


W. Clement Stone, President 


Combined Insurance Co. of America Combined American Insurance Co. Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass. First National Casualty Co. 


5316 N. Sheridan Road 2817 Maple Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois Dallas, Texas 


395 Commonwealth Avenue Fond du Lac 
Boston, Massachusetts Wisconsin 
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Haseltine Shows Ease with Which 
Business Life Cover Can Be Sold 


Ernest D. Haseltine, jr., C.L.U., By ERNEST D. HASELTINE, JR. 


agent for Northwestern Mutual at 
Haverhill, Mass., 
joined the com- 
pany immediately 
after his gradua- 
tion cum laude 
from Harvard. In 
1946 he qualified 
for Million Dollar 
Round Table. He 
is an annual na- 
tional quality 
award qualifier 
and a frequent 
speaker before life insurance 
groups. He served for four years 
during the second world war as an 
officer in the naval reserve. He 
spoke at the general convention 
session on Thursday morning on 
“Work Smarter—Not Harder.” 





E. D. Haseltine, Jr. 


Preparing a talk for a convention 
audience is always a triple problem. 
I am convinced that a convention 
audience is made up of three groups: 

GROUP I—Doesn’t care what the 
speaker says. 

GROUP II—Listens carefully to 
the talk, and plans to use the ideas, 
but forgets the whole thing upon 
returning to the field. 

GROUP III—Listens, remembers, 
and makes a thousand dollars in ad- 
ditional commissions. 

I decided to think only of Group 
III, and it is to Group III that I 
shall talk. Groups I and II may be 
excused if they’d like to leave now. 

This talk, entitled, ““Work Smarter, 
Not Harder,” is a talk about business 
insurance. 











se arene anne : scala 





Woodmen Accident 


Builds For The Future 


The continuing growth of Woodmen Accident and As- 
sociated Companies is reflected in the construction of a 
new home office building that will be completed in mid- 
summer, 1955. While designed to be an efficient work- 
shop, the new building will symbolize the strength and 
security that the Woodmen Companies mean to thousands 


of insureds. 


A pioneer in personal insurance since 1890, the 
Woodmen Companies are proud to be a part of the great 
institution of life, health and accident insurance. No other 
field of endeavor has contributed so much to the stability, 
security and peace of mind of the American people. 


E. J. Faulkner, President 
R. L. Spangler, Exec. Vice President & Sec’y. 


ALL FORMS OF LEGAL RESERVE LIFE, 
HEALTH, ACCIDENT AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


WOODMEN 


ACCIDENT & LIFE CO. 
CENTRAL ASSURANCE CO. 
CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Old line legal reserve companies — Established 1890 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





To start the talk, I’d like to ask 
some questions of the golfers in the 
audience. 

Most golf courses consist of 18 
holes. Is there any particular reason 
why you can’t play the second nine 
holes with the same clubs you used 
on the first nine? Are there not 
traps on both nines? Are there not 
short holes and long holes? Are 


there not areas that are “rough” . ., 
and are the hazards on the first nine 
much different from those to be 


found on the second nine? Isn’t your ® 


“approach” important 
hole? 

To you golfers, I say, wouldn't it 
be ridiculous never to try the second 
nine, because you considered you 
didn’t have the proper clubs, or ade. 

uate experience? 

I think this analogy may prop. 
erly be used in comparing business 
insurance with personal insurance. 
Essentially, if personal insurance is 
the “first nine,” then business in. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


on every 





This is the discussion outline 
that Mr, Haseltine referred to in 
his talk. 


I. Stock to be retained or sold by 
estate? 
A. If retained — general con- 
siderations. 
1. How much income, in 
what form? 
2. Who pays death taxes 
on the shares? 
3. Valuation for tax pur- 


es? 

4, Ean Section 115 (g) (3) 
be used? 

B. If sold—general considera- 
tions. 

1. Corporate entity, or 
stockholders, to  pur- 
chase? 

2. Option agreement vs. 


binding agreement? 


Terms of sale 
A. Price for purpose of agree- 
ment? 
1. Formula method? 
2. Fixed by periodic agree- 
ment? 
3. Other methods, 
value, etc.? 
4. Estate tax repercussions? 


book 


B. Funding plan. 
1. Cash and /or 
ments. 
a. Income tax considera- 
tions. 
b. Business considera- 


install- 


tions, impairment of 
working capital, etc. 
c. Guaranteed plan vs. 


expediency. 
III. No formal plan, or unfunded 
plan. 
A. Money costs. 
B. Other costs. 
IV. A formal and funded plan- 
surviving associate (s) 
A. Business credit and busi. 
ness momentum. 
B. Cash reserves for emergen- 
cies. 
1. Informal pension plan? 
C. “Business purpose” (Eme 
loid Co., Inc., decision. 
V. A formal and funded plan- 


heirs. 

A. Assured income source vs, 
questionable income source, 

B. Coordination with over-all 
estate plan. 

1. Testamentary disposi- 
tion. 

a. Testamentary trust, 
or outright? 

b. Minors involved? 

c. Marital deduction? 

2. Inter-vivos trust. 

3. Settlement options ( 
ditional direct benefic- 
ary). ; 

a. Guarantees of income 
and principal. 
b. T. D. 5515. 

4. Social security survivors 

benefits. 
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IN Pany 





insurance sales and service. 





Boston Mutual and its many N.A.L.U. members are giving 
fullest support to this big 1954 Convention in our home city. 
We congratulate the Association for the valuable contribu- 
tions it has made over the years to the advancement of life 


WELCOME 


TO 
BOSTON 








HOME OFFICE: 378 STUART ST. 
2 BLOCKS FROM THE STATLER 
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New Tax Law Challenges Agent’s from income taxes has caused no end life insurance as a funding device in 
Capacity to Serve, Fooosaner Says more serious has been the confining _ The 1954 code modifies the “trans- 


insofar as it will apply to many cases 
with respect to which it has pro- 
. duced unnecessary problems in the 
generally and in buy-sell agreements past. The new law provides that life 


By SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


weeks which has elapsed since its en- 
actment it has already become quite 
apparent to informed life under- 
writers everywhere that many new 
billions of life insurance will now be 
written. Such life underwriters per- 
ceive substantial opportunities for 
the rendering of professional services 
important to clients throughout the 
country. They know that such ser- 
vice, of necessity, must result in 
greater life insurance sales. 

A number of very significant 
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changes, insofar as the taxation of 
life insurance and annuities is con- 
cerned, have been made by the new 
law. Each of these changes standing 
alone constitutes sufficient cause for 
essential sales service. Considered 
collectively, the message which the 
conscientious life underwriter now 
has to deliver to his clients and his 
prospects, constitutes an almost in- 
dispensable one. 

In discussing the new sections of 
the law there is no special place to 
begin. Without endeavoring to in- 
dicate priority attention, this address 
seeks to explore those more vital 
changes in the law with respect to 
which we must all now be made 
keenly aware. 

Beginning with the premise that 
every change in the tax law is an 
Important one, and that all of them 
will command both attention and 
study during the next several years, 
let us proceed with the income tax 
provisions first. 


Valuable Consideration Transfer 

It is commonly known that as a 
general rule life insurance proceeds 
payable by reason of the death of an 
insured are exempt from federal in- 
come taxes. Since 1926, however, 
there has been one very troublesome 
exception to this rule. The law has 


provided that where a life insurance 

The 1954 internal revenue code Contract is transferred for a valuable 
became law on Aug. 16, 1954. In consideration, only such considera- jn particular. The very fact that life 
the period of approximately five tion plus the premiums paid there- insurance contracts could not be ject to income taxes even where the 
after by the transferee would be transferred in most situations with- policy has been transferred for a 


out making taxpayers vulnerable to valuable consideration, if the trans- 
The exception to the general rule income tax impositions has ma- fer for a valuable consideration” rule 
exempting life insurance proceeds terially decreased the usefulness of 


exempt from income taxes. 


of confusion and litigation. Even Many buy-sell arrangements. 


effect it has had upon the use of life 
insurance in business arrangements 
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insurance proceeds will not be sub- 








Liberal Underwriting — 
you may be surprised at our favorable consideration of such histories 
as — skull fracture, malaria, diabetes, gout, prostatectomy, hyster- 
ectomy, ruptured intervertebral disc, etc. 

Complete Juvenile Underwriting — 
including payor benefit. Progressive Protection policy, written 0-15, 
automatically expands fivefold at age 21 without increase in premium. 

Business Insurance — 
with flexible settlement options enables you to carry out programming 
to meet individual needs in connection with Stock Purchase, Stock 
Retirement and Partnership Purchase Plans. 

Flexible Settlement Options — 
provide almost unlimited methods for distribution of proceeds including 
privilege of taking part in cash and part under options or of leaving 
at interest temporarily and changing to another option later. 

Disability Income Provision — 
provides $10 per month per $1,000 with coverage to age 60, issued 
to males 21-55. 

Premium Payments Can Be Changed at Any 
premium due date, not necessarily the policy anniversary, giving 
flexibility of payment dates in arranging programs. 

Both Renewable and Convertible Term — 
also popular policies combining Ordinary Life and Term. Riders 
designed to cover the outstanding balance of a mortgage or to pro- 
vide family protection may be attached to basic policies. 

Special Class Underwriting 
offered in wide range with issues in substantial amounts up to 500% 
of expected mortality in many cases. 

Group Coverages — 
complete across-the-board underwriting. Our convenient nation-wide 
Group district offices expedite service. 

Premiums Accepted 
up to 20 years in advance at 22% discount. Maximum amount con- 
sidered on individual basis. 

55% Graded Commission Schedule. 

Pension Trust Service — 
complete comprehensive coverage without farming out portions of 
your case. 

Liberal Dividend Schedule — 
results in low net cost. 


From full-time representatives of 
other life companies we invite 
only surplus and special business. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ORGANIZED 1851 
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Life Business at Brightest Crest 
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pessimistic agent, a stubborn pros- 
pect is pig-headed and dumb. ‘To 
the optimistic agent, he is a man of 
firm convictions who needs further 
selling. The successful agent is sin- 
cere and works hard at his job, 
whereas the failure blames the busi- 
ness for his lack of achievement and 
frequently refuses to accept super- 
vision. 


Successful agents are those who 
plan for tomorrow but act today. 
They know that as much energy 
is used and maybe more in resisting 
a job than in getting it done. Re- 
sisting is always unpleasant. The 
sense of accomplishment that comes 
from completing a job is very satis- 
fying. 


Some of you might say you came 
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William J. Casey 


Both services will be revised and supplemented monthly. These loose- 
leaf services will include all the latest developments and new ideas. 
Both will be written in clear, understandable terms with emphasis on 
how real families and real businesses are actually planning today. The 
scope of Life Insurance Plans and Estate Plans is indicated by the 
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Monthly, with Life Insurance Plans and Es- 
tate Plans, you will receive a special thought- 
provoking booklet to carry a quick lesson on 
a phase of financial and estate planning. The 
first of the series is pictured here — “How 
Tax Savings Buy Security" and "10 Ways to 
Transfer Your Estate." 
designed to help you carry on your educa- 
tional work in your community. 


Tear off coupon and mail today! 


Please enter my subscription to the service checked 
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into this business to escape routine. 
I don’t think that is true. You may 
have escaped the routine imposed 
by another job but you have had to 
develop a routine of your own to 
succeed. 

Life offers us a choice—either pres- 
sure from within or pressure from 
without. If we discipline ourselves, 
plan our work and enjoy it to the 
hilt, we succeed. If we refuse to take 
this responsibility, and instead play 
the part of the critic, it isn’t very 
long before we begin to feel the dead 
weight of unpaid bills, insecurity, 
unsatisfied needs, discouragement 
and the disapproval of family and 
friends. 


Puts Pressure on Himself 


The agent who succeeds puts the 
pressure on himself. He learns to 
love his work; he wants to be on the 
go; he has his foot on the gas; he has 
enthusiasm and a well-planned pro- 
gram based on high aims. Don’t 
criticize yourself, your company, 
your associates or the business. 
Rather, sell—sell yourself—first, last 
and always. Why? Because you can’t 
expect to sell others unless you sell 
yourself first. 

The famous statue of the Christ 
of the Andes, standing on the border 
between Chile and Argentina, is a 
symbol of good will between the two 
countries. Yet ironically, when first 
completed, it almost caused a war. 
When a Chilean politician pointed 
out at a public meeting that Christ’s 
back was turned toward Chile, in- 
dignation began to seethe among the 
audience. A prominent newspaper 
editor on the same platform immed- 
iately jumped to his feet and turned 
wrath into laughter. “There is no 
cause for resentment,” he explained. 
“It is well to have the Savior facing 
the Argentinians. After all, they 
need more watching!” That’s real 
salesmanship! 

Now for point No, 2—the vital 
subject of work habits. 


Work Habits 


Business conditions show every 
indication of remaining excellent. 
However, it is readily apparent that 
shortages are a thing of the past. 
Excess production is showing up 
here and there, such as in the case 
of automobiles. More salesmanship 
will have to be exerted in order to 
move consumer and __ producers’ 
goods. That means greater compe- 
tition for the buyer’s dollar from our 
competitors in other lines of busi- 
ness. Life insurance will probably 
be harder to sell in 1955, and now is 
the time to start doing something 
about it. If you don’t agree, it will 
still increase your production to tune 
up your sales motor. Both LUTC 
and CLU stand ready to help you do 
just that. 

In the Aug. 23 issue of My 
Agency Meeting published by the 
Insurance Field, John Todd tells 
about a “definitizer” used by the fa- 
mous Clay Hamlin in making a suc- 
cess of his third attempt at life in- 
surance selling. ‘This definitizer, or 
equation of production, can be used 
by everyone in this room as a means 


of measuring sales volume. 

Here it is. The number of at. 
tempts to close, times your closing 
ratio, times your average size Case 
for any given period, equals your 
production. 

This formula suggests that the 
most important activities in which 
you can possibly engage are those 
which will yield more closing inter. 
views, improve your closing ratio, 
or increase your average size sale, 
Only through activities leading to 
improvement in these three areas 
can you hope for better sales results. 


Be Critical 
So, in this case, I urge you to be 
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critical, and to eliminate ruthlessly y clude 


from your work habits such time. 
consuming activities as excessive 
letter-writing, too-elaborate record- 
keeping, and all other unessential 
office work. Frank Bell, CLU and 
MDRT member with the America 
General in Abilene, Tex., wears his 
hat in the office to remind him that 
he makes no money until he gets out 
in the field. The only time that 
pays off, as I’m sure you recognize, 
is the time spent in front of the pros- 
pect. Yet even here there is a fallacy, 
Beware of making calls on people 
you can see instead of people who 
can afford to buy. Be sure that each 
call becomes an interview and each 
interview a persistent attempt to 
close. 
R. Edwin Wood, associate mana- 
ger of Phoenix Mutual in San Fran- 
cisco, has allocated the discounted 
value of renewals against office work 
and credited all first-year commis- 
sions to field activity. Using this 
method he has determined that each 
hour in the field is worth $15 a 
against $8 per hour for all other ac 
tivity. Thus his field time is worth 
twice as much as other activities and 
he constantly endeavors to cut out 
non-essentials and increase closing 
interviews. Ed finds that he submits 
$1,400 of business for every hour in 
the field and that approximately 900 
hours of field time per year are re 
quired for MDRT membership. 
That’s organization. That’s time 
control. He knows where he is going 
and what it takes to get there. 
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Works Out Own Equation 


Ed has determined that an hou 
and a half is needed for the average 
interview including transportation 
time. He knows that he can get 
about 13 interviews from a 20-hour 
field week. One out of every three 
becomes a closing interview. Sinc 
his closing ratio is 50% and his av 
erage sale is $14,000, Ed averaged 
$28,000 of submitted business ever' 
week. 

He may never have heard of Clay 
Hamlin’s equation of production 
but Ed Wood has worked it out 
perfection. I urge you to go and do 
likewise. Working backward from 
the volume of business you have sé! 
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as your goal, you can determint 
exactly the amount of effort need 
each day and each week to achievt 
it. And when you have definitizel 
your job to this extent, you cannd 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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By A. H. KOLLENBERG 


My approach to selling life insur- 
ance is not that of a technical expert 
who confines and limits his discus- 
sion to a particular specialty. My 
approach is to the prospect’s entire 
problem. I expect to develop two 
ideas in my remarks today: (1) What 
qualifications must the salesman pos- 
sess to sell insurance? (2) Where is 
his market? 

I do not propose to develop these 
ideas categorically, but before I con- 
clude my discussion, I shall have 
answered these questions satisfac- 
torily, I hope, if not exhaustively. 

Believing as I do, that the sales- 
man must be able to render com- 





A. H. Kollenberg, veteran agent 
for Mutual Benefit Life at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is 
widely known as 
a speaker who de- @ 
livers a talk full — 
of practical ideas 
yet charged with 
deep emotional 
content. Mr. Kol- : 
lenberg is a firm 
believer in logic 
in the sales talk 
and holds there is 
certainly a place A. H. Kollenberg 
in the interview for clear thinking 
and sound reasoning but he warns 
against expecting to warm up the 
prospect with cold logic for “the 
heart of the art of appeal is 
through the heart.” 
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plete service to his clients, I want to 
mention the qualifications such a 
salesman must have if he would do 
his job thoroughly. 

I take for granted that he has a 
thorough knowledge of the various 
contracts he is selling, so that he 
knows what policy fits best, and a 
familiarity with the company’s prac- 
tices, so that he is not submitting 
business which he should know is 
unsatisfactory to the company. 

If he is going to talk to men about 
their businesses he should be famil- 
iar with the various forms of busi- 
ness enterprise — corporation, part- 
nership and sole proprietorship. He 
should know what problems will 
confront the survivors under each of 
these forms of business enterprise. 

Corporations are created by ex- 
press authority of the state; partner- 
ships by consent of the partners. 
Corporations are managed by duly 
appointed officers and agents, 
whereas in partnerships each partner 
may speak as the principal for the 
firm. Corporations are perpetual un- 
less expressly limited, and death does 
not dissolve the organization. Part- 
nerships exist as long as the partners 
agree, and death causes dissolution 
with the resultant difficulties to the 
survivor. 

The stockholder is liable for the 
amount of his subscription, whereas 
M partnerships each member is per- 
sonally liable for the full amount of 


XUM 


the partnership debts. You see how 
important it is for a man to protect 
his personal estate when he ties up 
ina partnership. 

Partnerships are the easiest form 
of business enterprise to sell. The 
most potent sales presentation I have 
found is to lay down a copy of the 


law on partnerships as related to 
dissolution of a partnership by death 
of one of the partners. Frequently 
this is my entire sales talk. Let me 
read it to you: 

“The death of any one partner 
operates to instantly dissolve an or- 
dinary partnership. 

“Death of one of the partners com- 
pletely puts an end to the power and 
authority of the surviving partner to 
carry on for the future the partner- 
ship trade or business, or to engage 


in new transactions, contracts, or li- 
abilities on account thereof. 

“It is therefore the duty of the 
surviving partner henceforth to cease 
altogether from carrying on the trade 
or business thereof; and if he acts 
otherwise and continues the trade or 
business, it is at his own risk, and he 
will be liable, at the option of the 
representatives of the deceased part- 
ner, to account for the profits made 
thereby, or to be charged with in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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than numbers. 


Continental American has built its 





expansion program upon the creed... 
‘quality not quantity ”’ 


CAREFUL SELECTION of the new men who will become 
associated with us—with emphasis on quality rather 


A SOUND SALARY PLAN of Compensation for new men which 


attracts superior men and pays substantial extra rewards to 


those who can successfully qualify. 


A COMPLETE KIT of organized Visual 


Sales tools to enable men to get 


into production quickly. 


THOROUGH TRAINING for these men 


in the use of definite and proved 


sales methods with continuing assistance 


in the field. 


CAREFUL AND EXPERIENCED 


SUPERVISION during their 
development period. 


THE RESULTS FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 1954 


New Life Insurance 52% ahead of last year. 


41% of Face Amount produced by new men in their 
first two years with the Company. 









CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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help but enjoy comparing your re- 
sults with your goals as you strive 
to exceed your objectives. 

Sometimes agents must get a little 
tired of all the advice they receive 
from home office executives who are 
usually several steps removed from 
the firing line. Although the New 
York Life seems to have been doing 
a pretty good sales job lately, this 
quite justifiable attitude reminds me 
of a prominent business man from 
New York who went hunting in 
South Carolina. His host gave him 
a bird dog by the name of Salesman. 
This bird dog was expert on flush- 
ing the game, wonderful at retriev- 
ing, and every day, thanks to Sales- 
man’s efforts, the guest returned 
with his limit of birds. 

Next season this business man 
couldn’t wait to receive an invita- 
tion, and when he got back down to 
South Carolina he told his host that 
he would like to have the same dog. 


His host said, “Oh, you mean the 
dog we called Salesman last year? 
You wouldn't want him. We 
changed his name to Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales Development, and 
all he does now is sit around and 
bark at the other dogs!” 

The shortest distance between you 
and your goal in the life insurance 
business is a plan, and a plan is a 
written, detailed statement of objec- 
tives. An unwritten plan is not a 
plan at all. It is only a state of mind. 
We clarify our thoughts and make 
them definite when we write them 
down. How good are your objectives 
and your plan? Are they down in 
black and white? Could you con- 
scientiously give them to another 
agent and expect him to make a 
decent living by following them? 

If I asked how many in this room 
take a six-week vacation every year, 
probably not too many of you would 
raise your hands. Yet I would like 
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“to the members 


of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, on the oc- 
casion of their Sixty-fifth An- 
nual Convention, for their con- 
tinuing and effective efforts in 
advancing the standards and 
scope of life insurance sales 
and service. 
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to demonstrate that some of you 
may be taking a six-week vacation 
and more, without getting any real 
benefit. 

An hour, 60 minutes, isn’t very 
long. But if through improper 
planning of your work schedule you 
lose one hour a day just five days a 
week during the course of the year, 
you have wasted the equivalent of 
six weeks’ working time! 

Let’s not over-complicate the job, 
either. Planning doesn’t have to be 
a chore. ‘To illustrate, I’m going to 
show you how to play insurance 
bingo. While some critics might 
look askance at bingo, I’m sure you 
will find nothing to criticize about 
this simple game. All you do is take 
a sheet of paper and draw six days 
of the week as I am doing on the 
blackboard, with three periods— 
a.m., p.m., and night. Each week en- 
deavor to fill in two or three definite 
interview appointments for each 
morning and afternoon, and as many 
evenings as you can. 


Regular Bingo Card 

It’s a bingo card in the truest sense. 
You can get bingo for the day, bingo 
for the morning, or bingo for the 
week. And let me tell you, with 
bingo for the week the applications 
really shower down. 

If you play insurance bingo, in a 
couple of weeks you will be able to 
see graphically any weakness. If 
there are too few morning or after- 
noon interviews, you can emphasize 
business insurance, pension plans or 
group. An accident and sickness ap- 
proach is handy for daytime calls, 
too. 

Insurance bingo gives you an at-a- 
glance picture of your weekly sched- 
ule so that as appointments are ar- 
ranged you can quickly and _ posi- 
tively know the day and time you 
have available. It adds a professional 
touch to our business to be able to 
say, “Mr. Prospect, Wednesday after- 
noon is fine. 1 have an appointment 
at one and another at four. I believe 
I can fit you in at 2:30.” 

Alexander Graham Bell has pro- 


vided you with the means of making 
the most of every working day. It’s 
just good common sense to use the 
telephone to set up appointments, 
and again to confirm appointments 
so that you will not be faced with 
interviews that have been scheduled 
but which are turned into time- 
wasters at the last minute. Occa- 
sional disappointments cannot be 
avoided, but when that happens it’s 
time to get going and to make the 
most of cold canvass. 

Probably the second biggest time- 
waster for agents besides calls which 
do not turn into interviews is call- 
backs, which could be avoided. 
Drive hard to make the sale in the 
first interview and only give up 
when every possible avenue has been 
exhausted. Get the cash with the 
app so that you will not have to 
make the sale all over again when 
you go back to deliver the policy. 
Your time is as valuable if not more 
valuable than the prospect’s. Believe 
it yourself and, in a nice way, let the 
prospect know it. 


No Hands in Pockets 

Finally, don’t be like the college 
boy on vacation who was hired by 
a Nebraska farmer as an extra hand. 
On market day, a week after the boy 
started work, the farmer stopped by 
at the feed store. “How’s the new 
hired man working out?” the farmer 
was asked. ‘Well it’s this way,” he 
replied; “if that fella had another 
hand he’d want another pocket to 
put it in.” 

The third area of discussion this 
afternoon is sales methods. 

President Eisenhower has defined 
leadership as the art of getting some- 
one else to do something you want 
done because he wants to do it. To 
me, that is a perfect definition of the 
life underwriter’s job. He must lead 
his clients away from financial disas- 
ter and show them the path to se- 
curity, happiness and independence 
for themselves and their families. 
And he makes them want to take 
that path. 

Ask yourself this question. Do I 
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RAY H. PETERSON, PRESIDENT 


The Pacific National Man Is Doing \ 









PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


411 EAST SOUTH TEMPLE + 


SOME VERY 
PLEASANT 
PLANNING! 


Qualified producers for Pacific 
National are planning for conven- 
tions at the Del Coronado in San 
~ Diego in 1955 and Hawaii in 
¢ 1956. Of course, all Pacific Na- 
? tional agents enjoy a non-contri- 
=% butory pension plan and top com- 
ee mission contracts in representing 
ee Pacific National Life Assurance Co. 
HOW ABOUT YOU? If inter- 
F ested, write Kenneth W. Cring 
about the excellent agency open- 
ings with,.. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
°K. W. CRING, V.P. & SUPT. OF AGENCIES 
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understand the art of leadership 


yy and am I making the most effective 


ossible use of it in my sales efforts? 
Strangely enough, an agent can 
make a living today if he plans his 
work well and sees enough people, 
even though he disregards the prin- 
ciples of sales leadership. In the 
typical situation, he develops a sales 
talk which contains a number of the 
basic reasons for buying life insur- 
ance. He tries to find people to 
whom his story might appeal and 
tells it to as many of these as he can. 
Such an agent makes sales whenever 

| he sees a person with money who 
agrees with his opinions on the 
merits of additional life insurance. 


¥% But this is neither leadership nor 


salesmanship. 


Listen to Prospect 


The master salesman listens care- 
fully to the prospect’s opinions be- 
fore he answers. You may know ex- 
actly what the prospect is going to 
say and you may have the perfect 
comeback. But unless you hear your 
prospect out, the sale may very well 
be lost. No matter how good your 
ideas are, the prospect will stop 
listening as he becomes more and 
more preoccupied with what he 
wants to say—and sore at you at the 
same time for not letting him say it. 

So rule No. 1 in sales leadership 
is to draw the prospect out. Instead 
of challenging the prospect’s opin- 
ion, ask him more about it. Next 
time somebody tells you he is over- 
loaded with life insurance, try ask- 
ing him how much he carries. When 
he tells you, compliment him on his 
good judgment and then ask him 
why he bought it. Keep on with the 
questions and it won’t be long before 
you have the information you need 
to make a sale. 

But you will have accomplished 
something far more important than 
securing information. Each time you 
ask the prospect a question it forces 
him to search for answers. As this 
process continues, the prospect be- 
comes less and less certain that he is 
in fact overloaded with life insur- 
ance. 


Give Him a Chance 

The prospect cannot be expected 
to buy your ideas until you give him 
ya chance to sell you his. Given a 
chance to talk, he will expose his 
hand and provide the information 
essential to gaining his favor. 

Many good examples of this tech- 
nique were furnished by both sides 
of the recently concluded army- 
McCarthy hearings. Joseph Welch, 
counsel for the army, had a perfect 
genius for asking innocent-sounding 
little questions which made the op- 
position squirm. I remember tuning 
in when Welch was questioning 
Cohn about the indispensability of 
Private Schine and believe me, Cohn 
was having a rough time supplying 
plausible answers, The same thing 
happened when Jenkins, represent- 
ing the McCarthy committee, asked 
Secretary Stevens to substantiate his 
allegations. 

There is nothing new about this 
method. Socrates started the art of 
cross-examination and for hundreds 
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of years it has been the very core of 
courtroom procedure. Those who 
are interested in getting this tech- 
nique right from the horse’s mouth 
may wish to obtain from the library 
a copy of Wellman’s book, The Art 
of Cross-Examination. Written for 
lawyers, it is a classic in its field. It 
is difficult to understand why more 
agents do not use this time-honored 
and field-tested method as the main- 
stay of their sales operation. 

John Stratey, in a book entitled 
oddly enough, What About Mutual 
Funds?, defines a good salesman as 
“a fellow who can make his wife 
feel sorry for the poor girl who lost 
her hairpins in his car.” Bennett 
Cerf adds, “The world’s top sales- 
man is the fellow who made a for- 
tune selling double-breasted suits to 
the owners of Phi Beta Kappa keys.” 


Use Restatement 


Part and parcel of such sales lead- 
ership is the use of restatement. If 
you repeat what the prospect has 
said you can accomplish what I like 
to call a “Danish Double.” First you 
assure the prospect that you under- 
stand his points and he won’t be 
tempted to repeat them over and 
over again. Second, he will be more 
willing to listen to you. And third, 
by rephrasing his argument at the 
time you restate it, you can fre- 
quently gain even further sales ad- 
vantage. For example, when the 
prospect says, “I’m overloaded with 
insurance,” the agent might say, 
“You mean, Mr. Prospect, that you 
believe your present life insurance 
is adequate for your family’s needs?” 
Thus you assure the prospect that 
you understand and at the same time 
it puts you in an ideal position to 
ask about his holdings and his fam- 
ily. Whatever you say or do, avoid 
criticizing the prospect’s opinions or 
insurance holdings. Praise, not 
criticism, wins sales. 


Story of Voltaire 

‘The famous Voltaire once used 
the art of restatement to save his life 
during a visit to England early in 
the 18th century when feeling against 
the French was running dangerously 
high. An angry crowd recognized 
him on a London street during this 
period, ‘Kill the Frenchman!” they 
shouted. “String him up!” 

Voltaire was more than equal to 
the occasion. Mounting the front 
steps of a nearby house, he addressed 
the crowd in his Gallic-flavored Eng- 
lish. “My friends,” he said, “you 
may kill me if you wish for being 
a Frenchman. But am I not already 
punished enough in not being an 
Englishman?” The jeers turned to 
cheers, and Voltaire was escorted 
home safely and honorably by his 
former tormentors. 

All too frequently sales are lost 
by riding a dead horse. There are 
occasions when what the prospect 
says is true and when he can back 
up his position with plenty of facts 
and figures. If this happens, concede 
the point, and the precious time 
which might otherwise be wasted 
can be used to uncover other sales 
openings. If the prospect says he is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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THE GENE HAYS AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


80 Federal Street 
Liberty 2-0553 


The Underwriting Clearing House 
Ray Desautels-Brokerage Dept.-Chester Perrine 


Boston 10 








FRANK T. BOBST 


General Agent 


Jd (thn Hancock 


MUTUALZ LIFE ItNSURANCE COMPANY 
( 


ASSACHUSETTS 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


CLIFFORD D. STROUT 
Associate General Agent 


49 Federal Street HAncock 6-0022 Boston 10, Mass. 








FOSTER S. BOOTHBY 


Manager and Associates 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


Statler Office Bldg. Boston 16, Mass. 
Llberty 2-3860 











THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


F .D. HASELTON, General Agent 
40 Central St., Cor. Broad Boston 9 
LAfayette 3-6310 
J. S. Buchanan 
Office and Brokerage Manager 
A. G. Boardman, C.L.U. 

Assistant General Agent 
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PAUL REVERE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


MALCOLM MORSE 
GENERAL AGENT 
1228 Little Bldg., Bosten 16, Mass. HA 6-1140 
Frank Lazarus, District Manager 


Providence, R. I. GA 1382 
Edward J. Delehanty, Agency Asst. 
Boston, Mass. HA 6-1140 








THE WINSLOW COBB 


Insurance Agency 
WINSLOW S. COBB, JR., General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
HUbbard 2-0400 

















NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON BRANCH 
J. FRANK BURKE, MANAGER 


HUbbard 2-4900 75 Federal Street 


Boston, Mass. 








JOHN C. PAIGE & COMPANY 


Life Department 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK - PORTLAND - LOS ANGELES 


MERLE G. SUMMERS AGENCY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Sixty Federal Street 
Boston 

















DAVID B. McEWAN AGENCY 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 








BILL COHEN, MANAGER 
BUNKER HILL AGENCY 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


GEORGE M. C. GOODWIN 
General Agent 
R. F. WAGNER 

















Suite 601 Phone: CApitol 7-5730 Geo. E. Nasif ‘Paul S. Jacobson Alice Mehos General Agent Jack 
J Div. Mgr. Agcy. Ass’t. Office Supv. ; | 
109 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. LAfayette 3-7610 Boston, Mass. | KEnmore 2-4011 
HAncock 6-3283 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 84 State Street 10 Newbury Street — 
MASSACHUSETTS 


50 Congress St. 





INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 
EDWARD J. HANRAHAN 
General Agent 
Richard E. Eames, Jack J. Furman 
Charles L. McCarthy, Simon Kraus 
Ralph S. Taylor, Herbert A. Larson 


Phone LlIberty 2-0284 


Boston, Mass. 











THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


T. L. FOWLER, C.L.U., MGR. 


Vernon E. Blagbrough, C.L.U., Group Mgr. 
Charles H. Kenyon, Ass’t. Mgr. 
Richard W. Benjamin, Supervisor 

80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Liberty 2-4970 
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4 JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pliny Jr., Assoc. Gen. Agt. 
Herbert Jaques, Jr., Brokerage Assistant 
CApitol 7-8300 53 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 
WILLIAM R. ROBERTSON Manager National Association Life Underwriters 
General Agent THE BOSTON AGENCY 
RICHARD J. JOHNSON The Prudential Insurance Company of America GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. 
| Brokerage Manager Wale Bi Jebecen General Agent 
a ° 
FE | | rae LIFE Brokerage Manager CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
31 Milk Street ‘Boston 9, Mass. W. W. Brown, 0 Z oe rey oa W. M. Hopkins 40 Broad Street, Boston, Mase. 
Llberty 2-7050 Suite 222, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. LT 2-@9B4 : " 
HERBERT W. FLORER AGENCY CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. Phone: LAfayette 3-2303-4-5 
Y 10 Post Office Square WHITTEMORE AGENCY WALTER H. BOIREAU 
| Boston 9, Massachusetts ARTHUR E. M cCOURT Conead gens 
| President’s Trophy for Distinguished BROKERAGE SUPERVISOR BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Achievement 1950 & 1953 ~~ OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Pension — Group — Business Insurance Ly eae 20 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
a 
INSURANCE SINCE 1865 General Agent General Agent 
earner rete THE PENN MUTUAL MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INS. CO. 
Myron E. Watson Life Insurance Company of Chicago 
Edgar H. Delamater Philip C. Stolar Shien a 80 Federal St. Boston 10, Mass. 
aii Jack Hyland, C.L.U. Edward F. Robinson Liberty 2-3060 Phones: Liberty 2-2540, 2-8490- 91 
Street 
McNEILL AGENCY 


General Agents 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


79 Milk Street Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel.: Liberty 2-0474 
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Stresses Knowledge and Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 





terest upon the deceased partner’s 
share of the surplus, besides bearing 
all the losses. 

“It becomes the duty of all the 
parties in interest upon a dissolution 
by death, to wind up and settle the 
partnership concerns, to pay the 
partnership debts and obligations, 
and to distribute the surplus among 
those who are entitled to it accord- 
ing to their shares. The personal 
representatives have a right to insist 
upon a division of the surplus.” 
(Judge Story on partnership.) 

Now you see what the survivor is 
up against. He can sell out and di- 
vide the proceeds, or buy out — if 
he has the money. If the business 
is successful and he is dependent 
upon it for his own bread and but- 
ter, it is not likely that he will be 
desirous of selling himself out of a 
job; and unless he has money to 
meet the claims of the heirs, this is 
all he can do. And a business that 
has enjoyed the confidence of the 
community, the creditors and the 


bankers, is sold for a song, for it is 
a notorious fact that a forced sale is 
not conducive to profits. The chance 
of this man’s re-establishing himself 
is slim. He has lost the confidence 
of his creditors and his banker. A 
man who would risk the accumula- 
tions of a lifetime on the hazard of 
a moment is hardly one to whom 
you would entrust your money for 
safekeeping. It is conceivable that if 
the business is compelled to close its 
doors because of difficulties in com- 
ing to a satisfactory conclusion with 
the heirs, it might lose the good will 
it has taken them a lifetime to estab- 
lish, to the ultimate disadvantage of 
all concerned. 

And what of the widow? What 
chance has she of collecting her 
equity? A forced sale will shrink her 
interest fully as much as it will the 
survivor's, and the funds which her 
husband thought would take care of 
her are dissipated when the estate is 
wound up. 

A solution for these difficulties is 
an insurance policy on the life of 
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each partner in favor of the other. 
This will immediately provide funds 
which will inspire confidence. The 
note that was due at the bank will 
be renewed; the order which was 
placed a month ago will be rushed 
for delivery. 

Each partner is interested that the 
survivor will be in a position to buy 
out his widow’s interest, because only 
by so doing is he assured that his 
equity will realize par. 

If it is difficult for the firm to 
raise 2% today, how much more 
difficult to raise 100% tomorrow. If 
the two living cannot lay aside this 
nominal amount, how can either one 
raise the principal fund? And heaven 
help the widow when she has to 
collect. 


Don’t Be Hostile 

One objection you will meet in 
soliciting partnership insurance is 
that they have provided against this 
hazard by an agreement. They feel 
amply protected. There is a splen- 
did opportunity to spoil a good sale 
by assuming a hostile attitude to the 
agreement. I don’t; I say: 

“I’m glad to hear it. There isn’t 
one firm in a dozen that has exer- 
cised the forethought to draw up 
such an agreement. But I assure you 
my plan in no way opposes yours; it 
supplements it.” 

The agreement provides that the 
survivor shall have time to retire the 
interests of the deceased, whether or 


he can buy money at a rate less than | 
what a legal reserve company will 
sell it for. 

The practical problem which con. 
fronts the survivors of a corporation 
is one fraught with difficulty. The 
average small corporation is really a 
partnership. A few people own all 
the stock and are actively associated 
with the business. They incorporate 
mainly for the purpose of limiting 
their liabilities. When a member 
dies, they have lost a valuable asso. 
ciate who certainly contributed 
something to the success of the firm, 
This contribution is reflected in the 
earnings and thereby in the value of 
the stock. 

Make it Easy 

What is the widow contributing to 
the success of this business? Nothing 
but the use of her money. The 
banker determines the value of 
money, and at present it is about 
5%. If the firm is earning 10% or 
15%, they are paying her this rate 
for the use of money they can dupli- | 
cate at the bank for 5%. Will they | 
not seek to liquidate her interest? | 
And if they have to borrow money | 
at the bank this will reduce the net | 
profit on the stock they are seeking 
to acquire, and diminish its value, | 
It is my conviction that a business | 
should belong to those who are ac | 

| 
| 
| 


v 


tively associated with it. They have 
the burden and should enjoy the 
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EXTEND BEST WISHES 
© TO THE 65th ANNUAL 
N. A. L.U. MEETING... 





CLIFF HENDERSON, C.L.U. 
Manager 
‘THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
GArfield 1-2315 
235 Montgomery St. San Francisco 4 











DAVID S. KAMP 


General Agent 
HARRY W. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 
Brokerage Service 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXbrook 2-0888 


333 Pine Street San Francisco 4 








THE E. A. ELLIS AGENCY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DOuglas 2-7700 
660 Market St. San Francisco 4 








CHARLES H. BIESEL, C.L.U. 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


EXbrook 2-292] 
220 Bush St. San Francisco 4 


J. DENNY NELSON 
General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone YUkon 2-4040 
220 Montgomery St.—San Francisco 4 


| 


ROBERT G. WALL 
Manager 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXbrook 2-0082 
582 Market St. San Francisco 4 








L. L. HIRSCHORN CHARLES JOSEPH 
HIRSCHORN & JOSEPH 
GENERAL AGENTS 
UNITED INSURANCE CO. OF ILLINOIS 
SUtter 1-1940 
275 Bush Street San Francisco 4 


M. V. “PAT LONERGAN 
West Coast Resident Manager 
BANKERS LIFE—NEBRASKA 
YUkon 2-5325 


210 Post Street San Francisco 








ICES 


ROBERT L. HESSE 
Director of Sales 
THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
YUkon 2-6130 


417 Montgomery St. San Francisco 





EDWARD E. KELLER, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
DOuglas 2-1834 
105 Montgomery St. San Francisco 4 


CHARLES S. BROWNING 
Manager 
ERIC W. ASHLEY, Brokerage Supervisor 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
YUkon 2-4868 


58 Sutter St. San Francisco 4 








MARK BARICHIEVICH 
General Agent 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HARRY FREEMAN, Agency Manager 
DOuglas 2-2912 
625 Market Street — San Francisco 5 








D. M. BROVAN — C. D. BROVAN 


Managers 
UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
YUkon 2-4200 


One Eleven Sutter St. San Francisco 4 








BROKERAGE or SURPLUS 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Sayre, Toso & Schaefer, Inc. 

MELVIN M. MILLER, Brokerage Manager 
GArfield 1-0817 
465 California St. San Francisco 4 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SWETT & CRAWFORD, Pacific Coast Managers 
KENNETH D. RHUDY, Manager Life Dep’t. 
WILLIAM A. POND, Regional Group Manager 
LESLIE K. D. CHAPMAN, Field Sup'v.—Accident 
& Sickness 

SUtter 1-4400 : 
100 Sansome Street — San Francisco 4 

















RAYMOND DESTON, C.L.U. 


General Agent for Northern California 


fardeecds, 
WUTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DOuglas 2-7910 
1122 Russ Bldg. San Francisco 4 


Se 








HERBERT W. HUMBER, C.L.U. 


Associate General Agent 


MURRELL BROTHERS AGENCY 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SUtter 1-5520 


548 Miils Tower, 220 Bush St. San Francisco 4 


F. J. VAN STRALEN, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Telephone GArfield 1-3866 
One Eleven Sutter St.—San Francisco 4 
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MATURIN B. BAY & ASSOCIATES 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


"Mit" Bay, C.L.U. 
Arch Davis 


Joe Carmen 
Ed Schell 
Jim Shevlin 


135 S. LaSalle St. 
CEntral 6-3930 


Suite 1246 











Your Brokerage and Surplus Business Solicited 
All Forms of Ordinary Group and 
Pension Contracts 
Non-Cancellabie Accident and Health 
JOSHUA B. GLASSER ASSOCIATES 
General Agents 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INinois Leading Life Insurance Company 
9 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois CEntral 6-1296 








THE HUNKEN 
AGENCY 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


Telephone CEntral 6-5700 
One North LaSalle Street, Chicago 








H. G. SWANSON 


General Agent 


BOB SWANSON, C.L.U. 


Associate General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone HArrison 7-8090 
3300 Board of Trade Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


CHICAGO’S LEADING 


EXTEND CORDIAL GREETINGS TO THE 


eS 

















DON K. ALFORD & ASSOCIATES 
Brokerage Exclusively 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Brokerage Managers 
A. P. Lasker and G. L. Schomburg 
Agency Assistants 
L. M. Walter—J. J. Crotty 
Suite 870, Board of Trade Bidg. 
WAbash 2-5311 


For Service—Information—Field Assistance 


THE EARL C. JORDAN AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Suite 1616, One North LaSalle Bldg. RA 6-0060 
Earl C. Jordan, General Agent 
Carl F. Tagge, Ass't. Gen. Agt. 





it « 





FREEMAN J. WOOD 


General Agent 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


208 §. LaSalle St. Tei. CEntral 6-1393 
An Agency Well Equipped To 
Handle Brokerage Business 


RALPH L. WELCH 


General Agent 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEBRASKA 


“Brokerage Is Our Business" 
Suite 418—208 S. LaSalle STate 2-2293 


GENE NYQUIST 
Manager 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
“Home of Mr. 4%" 


Life Insurance Pension Plans 
Brokerage 








WEbster 9-4797 
141 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Suite 1074 
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NOTHHELFER-LECK AGENCY 
General Agents 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
John B. Nothhelfer Walter C. Leck 


134 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
STate 2-7447 


FRANK G. LOTITO 
General Agent 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 S. LaSalle St. 
CEntral 6-5631 


Suite 528 


CHARLES E. BUTLER 
General Agent 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Tel. HArrison 7-3255 


1084 Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago 
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Life - Substandard - Wholesale - Group 
Accideat and eS gaa 





RAPPAPORT AGENCY 


NATHAN FUTTERMAN 














Group Pensi ion Trust General Agents General Agent 
FRED. S. JAMES & CO. PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
New York Since 1858 San Francisco Earle S. Rappaport, C.L.U. COMPANY , 
ee 1. ey ena A ao Eugene Rappaport, C.L.U —"Brokerage Exclusively"— 
Buffalo ne N. LaSalle Street Portiand re ; ' - 
Los Angeles Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle 141 W. Jackson a HArrison 7-7244 Suite A-1105 ‘a we Sogeee Ses.. Chicago W 
icago 
Telephone—Financial 6-3000 — 
i 
One Stop Service for your Surplus and | 
YOUNGBERG- CARLSON co. TH Substandard Business } 


Incorporated neral Agents 

CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Chicago Brokers Find our Ground Floor 

Offices Easily Accessible 
Unexcelled Service in All Lines of Insurance 
SAM LELAND, MGR. A. H. WOHLERS, MGR. 
Life Insurance Dept. Health and Accident Dept. 
201 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 
621 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


If we can't issue it—we tell you who will 


JOHN W. LAWRENCE, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


135 S. LaSalle St. ANdover 3-1820 175 
Chicago, Illinois i 


E 
RAYMOND J. WIESE AGENCY 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
One N. LaSalle St. Bldg., Phone Financial 6-0915 
We invite brokerage in Life and 
Non-Can Accident & Sickness Insurance 
Raymond J. Wiese, Gen. Agt. 

Ray M. Wiese, Agcy. Ass’t. 
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Ss ae, 
MUTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


N. A. L. U. 65th ANNUAL CONVENTION FERREL M. BEAN 





1 Day 








General Agent 





i} i: 39 South LaSalle Street 
a Telephone RAndolph 6-9336 
Chicago, Iil. 











NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO. 


Lakeside Branch 
Wheeler Tracy, C.L.U., Mgr. 

Philip Tuzi, Brok. Mgr. 
Specializing in Brokerage & Surplus Business 
Life—Major Medical—10 to 24 Life Group 

A&S—Hospitalization—Pension Trusts 
Room 1014 39 S. LaSalle St. 
STate 2-4603 








J. GORDON MICHAELS 


Branch Manager 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Associates: 

Jerry Kirchberg 
John Deering 
Jerry Groom 
Cele Lammers 

































































175 W. Jackson Bivd. WaAbash 2-3410 
Chicago 
‘ GEORGE C. BEHRNS Robert J. Murphy & Associates 
. General Agent Robert J. Murphy, C.L.U., Manager THE A. D. CROW AGENCY 
4 Assistant Managers 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE J. T. Ritchie, C.L.U., Lee Zoeller, M. J. Bowens THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY M. J. Weil, Agency Assistant INSURANCE COMPANY 
Oldest New England Mutual THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
060 Life Agency in Chicago COMPANY OF AMERICA’ oie Came alia’ ee 
105 W. Adams St. Chicago Suite A-1820 Insurance Exchange Bldg. - Chicago P : 
CEntral 6-1300 Telephone HArrison 7-2500 
ROBERT L. SEILER THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Manager INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
50. —"Brokerage Exclusively"— Elmer J. Grandson, Mor. Richmond, Virginia 
PAUL REVERE LIFE " , 
INSURANCE COMPANY obert E. Craig, Supvr. J. J. MILLER, Mgr. D. A. MEDARIS, Assoc. Mgr. 
208 S. LaSalle St. RAndolph 6-7364 208 S. LaSalle St. STate 2-8600 Suite 776-208 S. LaSalle Street 
197 Chicago Chicago ANdover 3-6876 
FREDERICK I. SMITH FRANKLIN LIFE 
General Agents W. J. DOWD Chicago Division 
“Brokerage Exclusively” General Agent Profitable Agercy 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Oppertenities Available 
INSURANCE COMPANY Regional Office 
INSURANCE COMPANY . 120 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
OF NEW YORK 111 W. Washington St. Chicago 
> CEntral 6-8648 RAndolph 6-6588 F. J. BUDINGER 
m 7 120 S. LaSalle Street Chicage REGIONAL SALES DIRECTOR 
LAMB, LITTLE & CO. STUMES & LOEB THE HENRY W. PERSONS 
General Agents General Agents AGENCY 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INSURANCE COMPANY Suite 1525 MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
Life-Accident-Health-Hospitallzation One LaSalle Street Building, Chicago, Il. 
Group and Franchise Coverages Telephone RAndolph 6-0560 Telephone FRanklin 2-9700 
jo 11 S. LaSalle St. Chicago An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate Suite 605 38 S. Dearborn St. 
Financial 6-4680 and Develop Steady Producers Chicago 
| MOORE, CA L N 
oo HAMILTON FERGUSON W. A. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 
i Pengo General Agent General Agents of 
| : “7 oe —— OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THE PENN MUTUAL 
ne ft Tlaneok —"Brokerage Exclusively"— LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
} “* ( aS Since 1943 Wade Fetzer, Jr. C.L.U. John H. Shermen 
nt; Dearne Je. C5.0, Suite 2049 135 S. LaSalle St. 135 South LaSalle St. FRanklin 2-7300 
Earl Montgomery—Gene O'Reilly ANdover 3-1883 Chicaao 
820 | 175 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago ‘ 
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Life Business at Brightest Crest 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 





overloaded with personal life insur- 
ance and has good reasons for his 
position, what about his wife, his 
children, his business or his accident 
and sickness protection? 

I’m sure you’ve had your share of 
unhappiness with the type of pros- 
pect whom we'll call Slippery Sam. 
You no sooner get him pinned down 
on one point than he brings up some 
other objection, until finally your 
time is up and no sale has been 
made. Such digressions can some- 
times be avoided by securing agree- 
ment on the key issue before pre: 
senting your sales argument. ‘The 
prospect may say, “It sounds like a 
pretty good plan but I want to talk 
it over with my wile.” 

Using the restatement technique, 
the agent might reply, “You mean 
you would like to have this insur- 
ance, Mr. Prospect, but are wonder- 
ing whether you can afford it at this 
time.” If the prospect agrees, the 
agent then proceeds to review the 
benefits and minimize the cost, show- 
ing the prospect how he can fit the 
program into his budget. 

Of course all Slippery Sams can’t 
be handled so easily. Sometimes it 
is best to quickly concede his ex- 
irancous objections “for the sake of 
arguinent” and get back to the main 
point. Or you can thank him for 
raising the issue and tactfully sug- 
gest that it be considered later. Re- 
member this: the more separate sales 
points you have to make, the less 
your chances are of getting the pros- 
pect’s signature on the dotted line. 
So once you locate the major issue, 
bear down until the sale is made. 

An article was published several 
years ago by David Guy Powers 


titled Secret of Personal Power. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Powers: “Professor 
Ormond Drake, assistant dean of the 
college of liberal arts, New York 
university, once startled a conven- 
tion of professors with this challenge: 
‘If all the books on the art of moving 
human beings to action were con- 
densed to a brief statement, what 
would that statement be?’ 

“The discussion lasted two hours 
and was followed by a special session 
of 15 leading university and college 
prolessors. ‘They met far into the 
night. Probably there never was 
such a distinguished group attacking 
this problem. They had read almost 
every book ever written on the sub- 
ject in any language. Collectively 
they had spent more than 200 years 
teaching it in the classrooms of our 
country. ‘This is the statement which 
they agreed held the secret: 

“"What the mind attends to, it 
considers; what it does not attend to, 
it dismisses. What the mind attends 
to continually, it believes. And what 
the mind believes, it eventually 
does.’ ” 

Let’s reduce this generality to a 
simple sales procedure. Get the pros- 
pect thinking about your life insur- 
ance recommendation. Even if he 
rejects it, keep him thinking about 
it. Gradually he will become ac- 
customed to it. Now if you persist 
long enough, he will believe he 
needs it. And here is the pay-off: 
once he accepts the need, he will 
find a way to pay the premium. 

There are just two other things 
that should be mentioned. The 
prospect may still hesitate after he 
has had his day in court even though 
your reasons for the suggested pur- 








here again is tangible proof of Indianapolis 
Life’s continuing efforts to provide its field 
associates with the best tools of the trade— 
and its policyholders with the best protec- 
tion and service—by supplementing a com- 


plete line of life insurance contracts with 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
INSURANCE 


The moderate cost and liberal benefits of 


this “new addition” will materially increase 


the earnings of our field associates. 


Water H. Huent, President 


¢ ARNOLD Bere, C.L.U., Agency Vice-President 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Establisbed 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, Texas 





chase may be completely compelling. 
Why? Simply because he hasn't 
enough contidence in you. It’s your 
opinion against his and that’s where 
the fireworks begin and the sale gets 
lost if you are not very, very careful. 
Yet the solution is so simple that it 
is sometimes overlooked. You guessed 
it—third-party influence. Back up 
your opinion with statements by an 
authority your prospect will respect. 
It may be another policyholder in 
the same line of business, the presi- 
dent of your company or someone 
else, but be sure to use the testimony 
of neutral third parties as a means 
of clinching your sales. 

This technique takes the “heat” 
out of selling and gives you a chance 
to make your presentation pleasant 
and authoritative. 


Be Sure of Third Party 

Of course a good salesman makes 
sure he has the right kind of third- 
party influence. A young writer 
bumped into a well-established col- 
league at the Authors’ League one 
day. “Tell me,” he began, “would 
you advise me to use James Jones 
as my agent? Is he trustworthy?” 

“You've got me on the spot,” said 
the older man. “But let me put it 
this way. If Jones had his conscience 
removed, it would be a minor opera- 
tion. 

I've mentioned the importance of 
repetition and every good agent 
agrees that it is essential to close 
repeatedly before giving up. But 
there is one very effective closing 
method which unfortunately is some- 
times overlooked. You have estab- 
lished the need and presented a 
reasonable solution so that the pros- 
pect understands it. You have mini- 
mized the cost and maximized the 
benefits. The moment you have 
been working for has arrived. You 
have probably invested four or five 
hours up to this point in gathering 
information, making _ illustrations 
and conducting interviews. What 
can you say now that will clinch the 
sale? 


Wait Until Prospect Speaks 

‘The answer is—nothing, Say noth- 
ing at all until the prospect or his 
wife speaks. You began the sale by 
listening to the prospect, then you 
gave him your side of the story. Now 
he realizes he must make a decision. 

What goes through his mind? He 
hadn’t really meant to buy insur- 
ance, simply wanted some informa- 
tion. But then he let you do a lot 
of work for him. If only he could 
think of an objection. But you've 
answered all those he could think of. 

If there is anything you have 
missed or not made clear, he will 
probably ask about it now. Answer 
as briefly as possible and then re- 
main silent. Few prospects can stand 
more than a minute of silence. It 
forces your prospect to make a de- 
cision and also to tell you what that 
decision is. As one of our agents 
aptly put it, “Too many salesmen 
talk past the sale.” So remember: 
“When it’s time to close, close your 
mouth.” 

And that, ladies and gentlemen, 
reminds me that I had better do the 


same fairly soon! 

There never was a time in history 
when the outlook for our business 
was so bright. Insurance in force 
reached $319 billion on June 30 and 
annual premiums of nearly $10 bil. 
lion for 1954 will represent 3.69% of 
disposable personal income. — Eco. 
nomic conditions are at the highest 
level since 1929. The birth rate is 
climbing so fast that our population 
may double during a single lifetime. 
Life insurance is well accepted as 
vital to our free enterprise system 
and the life insurance agent is rap- 
idly acquiring the same level of ac. 
ceptance. New needs for personal 
insurance are constantly being dis- 
covered. Additional coverages are 
being designed to satisfy newly-dis. 
covered needs. The revenue act of 
1954 and the recent increase in social 
security benefits and number of peo- 
ple covered give you an excellent 
reason for calling on all your policy- 
holders and prospects during the 
months ahead. 

But these changes in the revenue 
code and the social security law are 
a responsibility as well as an oppor- 
tunity. They point out the great 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 





DISTURBING ? 
CHALLENGING ? 


YES, PROBE IS ALL 
THAT AND MORE! 


It gives you the news you 
won't get elsewhere and 
tells you it is going to hap- 
pen. 


Visit the P ROBE ex- 
hibit booth today in Parlor C 
and see what this new paper 
by Ralph Engelsman and 
Halsey Josephson can give 
YOU as a life insurance 
man. 


PROBE pvuatisnep 


EVERY OTHER WEEK 


SPRING VALLEY ROAD 
OSSINING, N. Y. 














—_—_- 
—— 


HERMAN A. ZISCHKE 
Organization, Inc. 
CONSULTANTS ON 
Employee Benefit Plans 
Pension - Profit Sharing 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
111 Sutter Bldg. | 1 No. La Salle St 
YUkon 6-6568 Financial 6-1370 
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Stresses Knowledge and Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 








widely distributed. If the firm is 
heavily in debt, the appeal is to pro- 
tect. the rather than the 
stockholders. A man in debt doesn’t 
own his property—he has charge of 
it. His creditors own it. And when 
it comes to a showdown, they hun- 
ger for the coins of realm, and to 
raise it the debtor might have to pay 
a still premium. Creditors are not 
paid with merchandise, machinery 
or equipment; they want cash! 


creditors 


Study Firm’s Assets 


The composition of the firm’s as- 
sets will influence the appeal. Are 
the assets durable or perishable; liq- 
uid or frozen? Is there a wide or 
narrow market? Is the turnover fast 
or slow? These factors will deter- 
mine what shrinkage will be suffered 
at forced liquidation. Assets do not 
hang together of their own accord; 
they require a guiding personality 
to hold them together and to meet 
and checkmate the disintegrating 
forces. In studying the financial 
statement, note the liabilities. Lia- 
bilities are among the few things a 
man may leave with reasonable as- 
surance they will not shrink. So, 
with diminishing assets and _ rela- 
tively increasing liabilities, what 
chance has a man’s business of sur- 
viving him? 

The salesman should have a speak- 
ing acquaintance with modern taxes. 
He need not be an expert, but he 
should have a clear understanding 
of taxes and their effects. The sales- 
man should use his knowledge of 
taxes not with a view to acting as a 
tax expert to advise his client how 
to save on taxes but rather how to 
use insurance to help pay his taxes. 
The laws and Treasury rulings are 
changing too rapidly for the sales- 
man to assume the responsibility of 
offering advice regarding methods of 
tax savings. But if I take the posi- 
tion that insurance should be used 
to pay taxes, I am not disturbed with 
the changes in the law or rulings by 
the bureau. 


Should Know Wills, Trusts 


The salesman should have a 
knowledge of wills and trusts and 
the law pertaining to the descent 
and distribution of property in his 
state. A general knowledge of the 
subjects dealing with the creation 
and distribution of estates; transfer- 
ring property by contract vs. will; 
utilizing trusts and trustees; and 
dealing with widows and minor chil- 
dren, will enable him to discuss more 
intelligently the problems of his 
prospect. 

It is possible for a salesman to be 
thoroughly grounded in these sub- 
jects, and if he isn’t, a little study 
will soon give him the necessary in- 
formation. He may know the laws 
pertaining to partnerships and cor- 
porations; he may have a knowledge 
of accounting; he may be familiar 
with the latest rulings by the Treas- 


ury department, and yet fail to make 
sales because he doesn’t know how 
to apply his knowledge. 

It is at this point that IT think 
many salesmen fall down. Here is 
where they fumble the ball. When 
they go out to talk business insur- 
ance, for example, they are deter- 
mined to stick to the subject, come 
what may. Nothing can swerve 
them. Here is a need which can be 
met by life insurance, and they are 
going to hammer that idea into the 
prospect’s head until he is worn out 
and accepts, or finally terminates the 
interview by stating that he is not 
interested. I think this is the wrong 
technique. The interview gives the 
salesman an opportunity of explor- 
ing what is in the prospect’s mind. 
The skill in handling the interview 
consists in discovering just what that 


problem or need is. It takes no 
brains to see the obvious problem 
and to offer the obvious solution. 


Other salesmen have been there be- 
fore with such ideas. We must find 
something different if we are to in- 
terest the prospect. 

I can present my selling ideas to 
you more effectively if I take you 
along with me while I expound my 
ideas to the prospect. The ideas 
which will sell my prospects will sell 
yours, if the problem to be solved 
is the same. A recitation of actual 
cases will bring out the significant 
points better than if I attempted a 
generalization of them. Prospects 
are not interested in broad general- 
izations; they are interested in only 
one thing — the most efficient and 
economical solution of their prob- 
lems. Sometimes the problem is ob- 
vious and it requires no great skill 
in suggesting the appropriate solu- 
tion. Other times, the problem must 
be dug out. The prospect himself 


may not be conscious of the need for 
insurance and may not see his prob- 
lem in the proper perspective. The 
salesman must learn how to prod 
and dig until he finds a peg on which 
to hang an argument, Let me recite 
a case which will illustrate this 
point: 

This was a manufacturing con- 
cern. One of the officers carried per- 
sonal insurance with us, I attempted 
to sell him the idea of carrying cor- 
poration insurance on the lives of 
the important officers in favor of the 
concern, to provide funds to liqui- 
date the interest of a deceased stock- 
holder. I pointed out the hazard of 
entrusting his interest to the surviv- 
ors, who might not be so able in 
managing the concern. I exhausted 
every argument I had and the an- 
swer was “no.” I left. A few weeks 
later I was back with a different 
story. I suggested insurance on his 
life in favor of the company to re- 
imburse the latter for the loss of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 





Look, 


Read, 


Listen 





Here are the “Three Musketeers” of Prudential’s 1. 
advertising — Network Television, Newspapers and 
Network Radio. This is the trio that backs up 


Prudential representatives. 


Network. 


papers. 


They work constantly to familiarize the public 


with The Prudential, Prudential men, and Pruden- 3. 


tial insurance. 





10 THO. 
gor O_o, 


“You Are There” Sundays on the CBS Television 


2. Sunday Magazine Sections of over 100 news- 


“Fibber McGee & Molly.” Five nights a week 


on NBC Radio. Starts Sept. 26th. 





The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE ® ANNUITIES @ SICKNESS & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE @ GROUP INSURANCE @ GROUP PENSIONS 
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SUB-STANDARD and SURI 


Earl H. Weltz & Company is a separate Organi- 
zation — operating independently of all Life 
Insurance Companies—applying the "Lloyd's 
of London" idea to the Life Insurance Business. 


We are not in the employ of any Company 


but represent many companies as general 





agents. Because of the broad scope of 
coverage, provided by these Companies col- 
lectively, we are equipped as a Life Insurance 
Clearing House, to furnish to every man in 
the Life Insurance Business no matter where 


located— | 
A UNIVERSAL SERVICE 





| " | 


| 





| 
First Year and Renewal Commissions are paid and ia te 
| 


EARL H. WELIZ 


LINCOLN LIBERTY BUILDING & 


Telephone: Iitenhous. 
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| SURPLUS LIFE INSURANCE 


Our specialty is Extra Risk or Sub-Standard 
Life Insurance. For large cases, either standard 
or sub-standard, we can supply the surplus 
amount required beyond your own Company's 
retention. We are not in competition with your 
own Company but we would like to work with 
you on risks which they do not accept — or 


on surplus. 
| 
| @ 


| Each Company we represent has been carefully 
| analyzed and selected on the basis of character 
| and proved ability of management, financial 
| strength, high earning power and sound under- 
writing. 


j 


d and oped to you by the Company issuing the Policy Contract 


LIZ & COMPANY 


e PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








phone: Iitenhouse 6-7141 
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DOWNTOWN AGENCY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office—Newark, N. J. 
EUBANK & HENDERSON, Managers 


40th Floor—40 Wall Streei, New York 5 
Digby 40040 








LOUIS W. SECHTMAN 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lincoln Building 60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17 
MUrray Hill 2-0200 








THE Geregh Wen AGENCY 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
921 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Newark Jersey City 
MArket 2-2242 JOurnal Sq. 4-1724 
New York: REctor 2-4540 
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WHEELER H. KING, C.L.U. 


General Agent and Associates 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-5560 


“Just a few steps from Grand Central” 





EDWIN J. ALLEN 
HAROLD G. PRATT 


General Agents 


4 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
07 BOgven Marssenwserre 


225 BROADWAY BArclay 7-1070 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KRUEGER & DAVIDSON 
AGENCY 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Harry Krueger, C.L.U. Walter S. Davidson 
General Agents 








THE JULIUS M. EISENDRATH 
AGENCY 
THE GUARDIAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1800 Empire State Building New York 1 
CHickering 44400 








SAMUEL D. ROSAN AGENCY THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


S. D. Rosan, C.L.U., Chairman of Board NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 

H. J. Rosan, President INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 270 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. | 

76 WILLIAM STREET — NEW YORK 5, N. Y. MUrray Hill 5-7200 
WHitehall 3-7680 


General Agent 








DAVID A. CARR AGENCY 
INC. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
50 E. 42nd St. 


New York 17, N. Y. OXford 7-3424 








DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


6 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. MU 7-5035 
Pension Trusts - Business Insurance - Estate Planning 


JOHN M. DEMAREST 
General Agent 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Complete Brokerage Coverage 
BOwling Green 9-5570 
107 William St. New York 38, N. Y. 








C. W. SABIN, Manager 
THE JOHN STREET AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
55 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 46060 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT 
AGENCY, INC. 


General Manager 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
CHARLES N. BARTON, C.L.U., Pres. 
Maurice Ziff, V. Pres. Hubert E. Davis, V. Pres. 


KREBS & McWILLIAMS 


General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


151 William Street, New York 38 
REctor 2-7900 











GEORGE B. BYRNES 
AGENCY 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


527—-Sth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-0800 











THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

of Philadelphia 


Arthur L. Sullivan Edward J. Emmet 
General Agent Supervisor 
107 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 


WHitehall 4-5926 


JAMES F. MacGRATH, JR. 
General Agent 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


84 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 38 
HAnover 2-7865 
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BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER 
AGENCY 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


500—5th Ave. New York 36, N. Y. 
CHickering 8-8330 
Murray Waldman, Asst. Gen. Agt. 








HOEY AND ELLISON LIFE 
AGENCY INC. 
WALTER W. CANNER, President 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
; OF IOWA 
118 William St., 38, N. Y. 
129 Church St., New Haven 


BA 7-4800 
8-4114 








MANHATTAN AGENCY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
THOMAS W. MELHAM, C.L.U. 


E. B. Eichengreen C. W. Palady C. J. Weppler 
2ist Floor, 161 William St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
COrtland 7-4363 








THE FRASER AGENCY 
of 

THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


149 Broadway, N. Y. 6 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 18 
BArclay 7-9300 


M. L. CAMPS 


General Agents 


hn Hanecck 


MUTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Suite 1701, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 
OXford 7-2121 


CONGRATULATIONS 
HARRY GUTMAN, C.L.U. 
President 
of the Life Underwriters Association of New York 
HAROLD N. SLOANE 
Harry A. Gruber Associates 
General Agents 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
111 John St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. BEekman 3-4545 








Telephone ELdorado 5-1700 
DAVID MARKS, JR., C.L.U. 


General Agents 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 E. 47th STREET NEW YORK 


LOUIS REICHERT 


General Agent, Life Dept. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


45 John Street, New York Tel. RE 2-7282 
FRANK S. GROH, Manager 


L. I. LESTER 


General Agent 


MUTUAL TRUST 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


45 John St., New York City COrtland 7-6030 
Mitchell Goodstein, Manager 








ROSWELL W. CORWIN, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


150 BROADWAY NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-6620 


OTTO M. SHERMAN 
FRANK T. CROHN, C.L.U. 


General Agents 
CONSTITUTION AGENCY 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Clrcle 6-2736 


THE MACCABEES 
Metropolitan Agency 
e 


NEW YORK CITY 
MU 2-1630 


60 EAST 42nd St. 















A. J. JOHANNSEN 


Se a, aN and ASSOCIATES 
At : NORTHWESTERN 
af MUTUAL LIFE 
Se atte en INSURANCE 

= tre e's COMPANY 








136 Greenwich St. 
Hempsted, N. Y. 


74 Trinity Place 
New York 


MICHAEL J. DENDA 


Resident Vice President 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


521 5th AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-2355 


YOURS FOR LIFE 
MATT JAFFE ASSOCIATES LTD. 
General Agents 
UNION CASUALTY AND 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Brokerage Managers 
Herman Fiengold Geo. Brophy 


Dan Jaffe 
431—5Sth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. MUrray Hill 4-5779 


Joseph Steele 











RUSSELL E. LARKIN 
Manager 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD 


225 BROADWAY, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
REctor 2-6630 











THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 





General Agent 


135 Broadway, New York City REctor 2-8666 








RAYMOND F. THORNE, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


Over 100 Years of Security and Service 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-3836 
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their ablest officer. I had a chart 
which shows the value of brains to 
a corporation. Here it is: 

Three factors enter into every suc- 
cessful enterprise: capital, labor and 
brains. 

Capital in the hands of the manu- 
facturer or merchant isn’t worth any 
more than it is in the hands of the 
banker. The latter determines its 
value, charges you 5% or 6% and 
calls it interest. What your concern 
makes above the 6% on the invested 
capital must be credited to brains. 

A firm capitalized for $100,000 
with $30,000 profits, would divide 
the profits as follows: Interest or 
share to capital—$6,000; Balance or 
share to brains—$24,000. 

Brains are worth four times as 
much as capital to a going concern. 
Each of these factors is exposed to 
its own peculiar hazard. Capital is 
exposed to the fire hazard, and you 
carry fire insurance to protect your 
investment. Labor is exposed to ac- 
cident, and you carry compensation 
insurance to protect your invest- 
ment. Brains, the factor that con- 
tributes fully 75% of your profit ac- 
count, is exposed to far greater haz- 
ards than either capital or labor. 
How much insurance should you 
carry on this to protect your invest- 
ment? 

If you had a machine that would 
do the work your brain does, would 
you insure it? And isn’t that what 
your brain is, a machine that 
makes possible the profitable utili- 
zation of the other factors in your 


business? Don’t you realize that if 
your temperature goes up two de- 
grees your wife calls a doctor — you 
are feverish; if it goes down five de- 
grees she calls an undertaker — you 
are a corpse! 

There isn’t a machine in your 
plant operating on so narrow a mar- 
gin of safety. 

Not only were his brains valuable 
to the corporation but as a credit 
factor his presence was indispen- 
sable. And with that I went off on 
a dissertation on the importance of 
credit. “Credit,” I said, “is based on 
capital and confidence. Morgan said 
character, but as he only associated 
with men of capital, he took this for 
granted. Capital wears out and 
sound accounting requires that you 
carry a depreciation fund. Failure 
to handle the depreciation account 
properly can ruin the company. 
There must be sufficient funds to 
replace a worn-out tool or equip- 
ment; otherwise your capital account 
is impaired. Soon you have a junk 
heap, and this will not inspire credit. 

“Turning now to confidence. As 
long as you are able to make money 
on borrowed money, you are in no 
hurry to repay the loan, and as long 
as your creditor has ample security 
and interest is paid, he is in no 
hurry to call it. When will the loan 
be paid or called? When your cred- 
itor’s confidence is disturbed, and I 
know nothing so effective as your 
untimely death to create such a dis- 
turbance; a corpse inspires even less 
confidence than does a junk heap.” 


I was with him over an hour, and 
this time the answer was “no.” But 
in the course of the conversation I 
learned these facts: He and one 
other partner controlled 52% of the 
stock (26% each), and the remain- 
ing 48% was scattered among a 
dozen others. When I returned to 
the office I began puzzling about this 
bit of information. 

That night when I went to bed I 
was still thinking about it. With 
that on my mind I fell asleep. In the 
morning an idea hit me. I found 
what I was looking for — a peg on 
which to hang an argument, I had 
learned that the company was mak- 
ing money and paid good divi- 
dends, but I also learned that the 
salaries of these two larger stockhold- 
ers were much greater than their 
dividends. 

I went back with this story: I 
said, “You don’t need corporation 
insurance or credit insurance. Here 
is your problem: You and_ the 
younger man get along well together. 
Each of you is drawing a nice salary 
from the business. If the young man 
dies and his administrator should 
join forces with the 48%, they would 
control 74% of the stock.” 

All of a sudden he took an interest 
in me. ‘“Wouldn’t it be desirable if 
you could make an arrangement by 
which you could be secured that you 
would always have control of the 
business if your partner died?” I 
presented the same story to the 
younger man. The net result was to 
place $50,000 of insurance on each 
to provide funds to acquire the stock 
of the deceased and so assure the 
survivor control of the business and 
make secure the payment of his sal- 


ary. Several years later the corpora- 
tion decided to insure the three main 
officers for $125,000 in favor of the 
corporation, and we were in on the 
ground floor. I have since sold over 
$100,000 more insurance to this firm. 
This is what I meant when I said 
the skill in handling the interview 
consists in discovering what is up- 
permost in the mind of the prospect. 
Give men sound reasons and they 
will buy life insurance. ‘The place 
to find these reasons is in the pros- 
pect’s mind,—in the words that drop 
unguardedly from his lips; yes, even 
in the objections he raises. These 
fragmentary bits of information are 
saturated with sales possibilities. 
The salesman must learn how to 
translate and interpret these into ef- 
fective appeals. Here is where he 
finds his peg on which to hang his 
argument. Once that peg is found, 
he can turn on the heat and go to 
work, Then he can declaim, orate 


? 


” 


and expound his ideas to his heart's | 


content. There is a connection es- 
tablished between the words of the 
salesman and the thoughts of the 
prospect. The voice is the sales- 
man’s, but it is the propect’s thoughts 
which are being expressed. 

I want to be known as a competent 
life insurance salesman; not as a 
lawyer or corporation and partner- 
ship insurance expert. I want to take 
care of every life insurance need that 
may arise in the affairs of my clients 
and prospects. I see no reason for 
curtailing my market by limiting my 
service. I use business insurance as 
an appoach. Then I begin to fish. 
To be sure, I have a few definite 
ideas I present. This is to engage 
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General Agents 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


521—5th AVE. 
VAnderbilt 6-0200 


SALINGER and WAYNE 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WILLIAM A. 


General Agent 


Ay 
thn Hancock 


MUTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


161 William $t., New York 38, N. Y. 
HOWARD D. FONZ, Brokerage Manager 


ARNOLD, Il 


WO 4-2367 


TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
370 Lexington Ave. 


General Agent 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE * 


New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-4417 








ORGANIZATION 


General Agent 


COMPANY 


521 FIFTH AVE. 
MUrray Hill 7-8750 





THE JAMES G. RANNI 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PAR AND 


75 MAIDEN LANE 








W. L. PERRIN & SON, INC. 


General Agents and Underwriters 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Perrin Building 


“A Friendly Office” 


NON PAR 


NEW YORK 338, N. Y. 








THE BRAGG AGENCY 
JAMES ELTON BRAGG, C.L.U., General Agent 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Home Office Agency 





GRamercy 3-3000 
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my prospect in conversation. I am 
hoping that somewhere in the dis- 
cussion some hint may be dropped 
that will give me a clue as to what 
my prospect is thinking. 

What, in the last analysis, is the 
insurance salesman’s job? We sell 
insurance for inheritance taxes; for 
stock liquidation; to retire a de- 
ceased partner’s interest; for pay- 
ment of the mortgage on a home; 
for education of children; for family 
support; for old age retirement, etc., 
etc., and the one element common to 
all of these various uses of life in- 
surance is replacement of earning 
power, the loss of which is caused 
by the breadwinner’s dying too soon 
or living too long. This is the prime, 
supreme and paramount function of 
life insurance. 

My prospect tells me he can make 
more money by selecting his own 
investments, than he can by letting 
the insurance company do it for him. 
I do not dispute him. He may be 
right. The function of an insurance 
company is not to compete with 
other forms of investments; its func- 
tion is to replace earning power. If 
there is an investment element, that 
is incidental. Life insurance would 
never have come into being and 
would certainly not have reached its 
present magnificent proportions if 
the investment feature was the main 
purpose of its creation and existence. 
And if my prospect confesses to 
greater earning power, he admits the 
need for more insurance to replace 
that earning power. And if it costs 


him $100 a month to support his 
family, it used to take $20,000 capi- 
tal at 6% to replace that income. 
Today it takes $40,000 capital, since 
interest rates are 3%. 

My prospect tells me this isn’t the 
time to buy insurance for the reason 
that he is giving me dear dollars, and 
he or his family will probably re- 
ceive cheap dollars. I do not dispute 
him. He may be right. The func- 
tion of life insurance is not to guar- 
antee the stability of the dollar. Its 
function is to replace earning power. 
If my prospect possesses the power 
to foresee that the cost of living will 
increase in the future (and this is 
what inflation means to him), he is 
in an excellent position today to 
purchase the correct amount of life 
insurance for his family to maintain 
the standard of living he is educat- 
ing them to enjoy. 

Our function as salesmen is not to 
create the need for life insurance, 
but to discover it. We seek not to 
awaken new desires; we aim to sat- 
isfy old ones. The desire to protect 
one’s Own is as old as the human 
race. Life insurance is a new method 
for satisfying an old instinct, a 
method more efficient and more eco- 
nomical than any other that has yet 
been devised by mind of man to 
accomplish this end. Your prospect 
may be mildly interested in learning 
what life insurance is. He is in- 
tensely interested in knowing what 
it will do for him. It is a platitude 
to say that where there is need for 
earning power, there is need for life 


insurance. But we are likely to lose 
sight of this in our effort to find 
novel reasons for the purchase of 
life insurance. 

I am merely trying to point out 
that these reasons flow from a broad, 
general principle. Let us return to 
fundamentals that we may renew 
our faith in the value of Fife insur- 
ance, which is to replace earning 
power. When we take this stand, 
our position is invincible and the 
doubts and fears that assail our pros- 
pects about life insurance vanish like 
mist before the rising sun. 

The average man we talk to re- 
ceives 95% or more of his income 
from his earnings; not to exceed'5% 
comes from his investments. Yet he 
will fret and worry more about the 
account that contributes 5% of his 
income than he does about the ac- 
count that contributes 95%. I am 
amused when I hear him talk about 
the dangers of inflation. What has 
he got that is exposed to such great 
danger? 

Orthodox economics teaches that 
the value of the dollar is measured 
by its purchasing power. If a bushel 
of wheat costs a dollar today and 
next year it costs $2, we say the dol- 
lar has depreciated. I have no fault 
to find with this method of measur- 
ing the value of the dollar, but let 
me call your attention to another 
method of valuing the dollar, a 
method more basic, I believe, in 
determining whether the dollar is 
dear or cheap. 


The method I propose to use is 


determined by the effort necessary 
to acquire the dollar. The young 
man who is in possession of his facul- 
ties and good health and realizes a 
surplus at the end of the year from 
his efforts has accumulated cheap 
dollars in terms of labor, as com- 
pared to the man on whom the in- 
firmities of old age are already be- 
ginning to settle and who painfully 
and laboriously puts in a day’s work 
to eke out a precarious existence. 
He finds his dollars are dear and 
dearly paid for. If we can persuade 
the young man to save his cheap 
dollars with us, we can guarantee 
they will become more valuable with 
the passing of the years; like wine, 
they improve with age. 

The family that receives its al- 
lowance from the breadwinner is 
getting cheap dollars in terms of ef- 
fort. When he passes away, the dol- 
lars he leaves instantly appreciate 
in value to the family, and quite 
regardless of their purchasing power. 
The possibility of replacing them is 
limited or eliminated. 

Life insurance came into being in 
answer to human needs. It has grown 
to these magnificent proportions be- 
cause it has served those needs well. 
It will continue to grow and expand 
and develop as long as these needs 
exist. We shall never abandon the 
security we derive from distributing 
among the group the loss that other- 
wise would fall overwhelmingly on 
the individual. 

If life insurance is a good thing, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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GRANT TAGGART 
COWLEY, WYOMING 


Life Member; Past Chairman, 
Million Dollar Round Table 
and Past President, NALU. 








J. J. HALLAHAN 


R. BRUCE PARKER 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS 
Life and Qualifying Life and Qualifying 
Member. Member. 





BRYAN C. STANGLE 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


life and Qualifying 
Member. 









ALFRED E. GAUMER 
RED BLUFF, CALIF. 


Life and Qualifying 
Member. 





J. EDGAR NELSON 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Life and Qualifying 
Member. 


California-Western States Life Insurance Company 


HOME 


OFFICE: 


SACRAMENTO 
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Charles L. J. Fee General Agency 
Charles L. J. Fee, General Agent 
Cliff Dancer, Brokerage Manager 
hn Hancock 


apes 
MUTUALS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANT 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
DUnkirk 


600 S. New Hampshire Los Angeles 5 











WALTER S. PAYNE AGENCY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Western Home Office: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Division Managers Brokerage Managers 
Hal Rudolph Carl Kotter 
Ray Minner Robert Morris 
TUcker 6251 


210 West 7th Street Los Angeles 14 





The LIFE INSURANCE MANAGERS ASSOCIATION, INC. LOS 
ASSOCIATIONS in unanimously endorsing JACK ; 





THE A. C. KRAUEL AGENCY 
A. C. Krauel, General Agent 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
TRinity 9501 
523 WEST 6th ST. LOS ANGELES 14 


HENRY E. BELDEN, C.L.U. 


Manager 
Southern California-Arizona Branch 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUtual 2137 


530 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 14 








T. R. (BOB) MACAULAY 
General Agent 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Telephone TRinity 6439 
530 W. 6th ST. LOS ANGELES 14 


“Specializing in Service to Brokers” 


CHARLES E. CLEETON 
AGENCY 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Robert B. Ogden, Jr., Associate Gen. Agent 
530 West Sixth Street Los Angeles 14 
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Walter Stoessel and Associates 
James Stoessel, Associate General Agent 
Ralph L. Chambers, Brokerage Department 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 


MAdison 9-1461 


National Oil Bldg. 


609 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 17 








W. W. STEWART 


General Agent 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

TRinity 0361 


510 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 14 


GEO. N. QUIGLEY, JR., C.L.U. 


Branch Manager 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO. 
Ed. Linsenbard, Brokerage Mgr. 


MAdison 9-2556 


609 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles 17 


LLOYD W. HUMMEL 
General Agent 
BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 
MAdison 6-4433 


609 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles 17 








RAY J. HAVERT, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
felon Hancock 


MUTUALS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘ 


Boston, Massachusetts 
CARLOS F. SCHUSTER, Brokerage Manager 
GERALD F. FIRESTONE, Brokerage Supervisor 
TRinity 3421 


510 West 6th St. Los Angeles 14 


ARTHUR R. KRAUSSE & CO., INC. 
Lloyd’s London Correspondents 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Accident and Health exclusively 


649 South Olive Los Angeles 14 


TUcker 1153 


GEORGE A. LANDIS 


State Manager 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Illinois 


TRinity 6881 


530 West 6th Street Los Angeles 14 








GERALD W. PAGE, C.L.U. 
General Agent 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Telephone: TRinity 3151 
530 West 6th Street Los Angeles 14 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


c 
JOHN R. MAGE, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
TRinity 3821 


609 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles 17 


William J. Schloen Harry Levey 


SCHLOEN - LEVEY AGENCY 
General Agents 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Perry Logan, Brokerage Mgr. 
TELEPHONES: CRestview 4-5357 
BRadshaw 2-1380 

4641 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills 

“Members Million Dollar Round Table” 








JACK WHITE AGENCY 
Jack White, C.L.U., Manager 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


5657 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 36 
WEbster 3-821) 








HAMMOND & CRAIG 


General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
O’Brien Sawyers, Jos. F. Bradley, Robert H. DeBusk 
Assistant General Agents 


Holeman Grigsby George F. Dahlin 
Manager Group Dept. Agency Supervisor 


810 S. Spring St. TR 1771 Los Angeles 14 











THE YATES-WOODS AGENCY 
John W. Yates and Robert L. Woods, Gen. Agents 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


DUnkirk 1-3181 
2601 Wilshire Blvd. 


Los Angeles 
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ANGELES, join the CALIFORNIA LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
WHITE, C. L. U., for TRUSTEE—N. A. L. U. 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mark S. Trueblood, Manager 


George Alvord, Brokerage Manager 


— MAdison 9-3661 
se Seat asta tat 609 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles 17 








LEISURE, WERDEN & TERRY 
AGENCY 
—“Brokerage Exclusively”’— 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
MAdison 6-4161 
Suite 323, General Petroleum Bldg., Los Angeles 17 








THE HAYS AGENCY 
Rolla R. Hays, Jr., C.L.U., General Agent 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Harold P. Morgan, Asst. Gen. Agt., Brokerage Service 
Charles C. Nalle, Asst. Gen. Agt., Pension Planning 
D. Kenneth Elliott, Manager, Agents Training 

Suite 512, Statler Center — 900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 17 MAdison 6-5881 








THE M. E. THOMPSON AGENCY 


M. E. Thompson, General Agent 
C. Mercer Barnes, Field Director 
A. E. Loveland, Field Director 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
DUnkirk 8-6151 


























612 South Shatto Place Los Angeles 5 
™ | STANLEY J. NEUMAN NEIL BURTON WALTER G. GASTIL 
General Agent Manager Manager Southern California 
t CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
| | COMPANY COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 
| TRinity 6356 MAdison 9-1671 Richard ig porns Mer. 
; Life'and Non-Cancellable. Disability “Prompt Brokerage Service” Pe iene ae Mes 
es 17 510 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 14 933 Subway Terminal Bldg. Los Angeles 13 601 So. Kingsley Drive Los Angeles 5 
| ARES ©. LEM. CLR LIFETIME INCOME AGENCY JOHN FORD 
) NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE (Joseph Brothers and Hirschorn) Manager 
INSURANCE COMPANY UNITED INSURANCE CO. OF ILLINOIS STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Robert C. Hess, C.L.U., Agency Supervisor George E. Orling, Manager COMPANY 
Robert R. a Manager TRinity 9138 DUnkirk 5-3545 
=“ eg ae inity 4767 Sie deiailian 117 West 9th St. Los Angeles 15 3535 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 5 
J. C. SCHAEFER, C.L.U. JOHN A. BARRY ALBERT L. JASON 
Manager M iounane Manne 
SAYRE, TOSO & SCHAEFER, INC. 
. California General Agents CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE NE tie a 
GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE wa Gas DIVISION MANAGERS — 
COMPANY “Brok seg orn ly" Frank Cuce, Ernest T. Plummer, Norman Bluebond 
4 MAdison 6-8237 a DUnkirk 5-2841 
609 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles 17 1092 S. LaBrea Ave. Los Angeles 19 611 South Oxford Ave. Los Angeles 5 
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UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Bruce R. Gilbert, General Agent 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


General Agents 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. INSURANCE COMPANY 
: DUnkirk 8-2121 ARizona 9-3709 BRadshaw 2-1250 
600 South Harvard Los Angeles 5 1072 Gayley Ave. Los Angeles 24 

















RICHARD M. GROSTEN AGENCY SWETT & CRAWFORD, Pacific Coast Managers ARTHUR E. KRAUS, C.L.U. 
General Agents CYRUS G. SHEPARD, Manager General Agent 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE Life, ee PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK Wists Vinedeae ok dapieies INSURANCE COMPANY 
MIchigan 8228 Robert L. Roberts, Group Field Supv. DUnkirk 1-3851 
215 West 5th St. =: ie DUnkirk 1-3211 
oe hae ee 3450 Wilshire Blvd. Lee Angue 6 ren y iain 
T. G. Murrell W. L. Murrell BRUCE R. GILBERT N. J. NELSON 
MURRELL BROTHERS : pememeen General Agent 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
YOrk 1144 
6336 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 48 
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it is good for everyone, and if private 
agencies are to justify their existence 
they will have to distribute this serv- 
ice to an ever increasing number of 
people; otherwise we may find gov- 
ernmental agencies engaging in this 
field of social security also. 

Every conquest of nature, every 
discovery of science, every invention, 
every improvement in art and gov- 
ernment, has for its goal the in- 
creased security it adds to our lives. 
Pasteur, working with his test tubes 
and microscope, discovered the ori- 
gin of infectious disease and freed 
mankind from one of its greatest 
plagues. Faraday, toying with mag- 
netic fields, discovered the induction 
coil and laid the foundation of 
the electrical industry. Our own 
Thomas Edison competed with the 
sun to light the world. And so, with 
the entire list of these noble men 
and women, from the chap in the 
dugout who first fashioned a stone 
hatchet to assist him in killing his 
prey, to a Dr. Compton who meas- 
ured the thickness of an atom or the 
width of a molecule, the sum total 
of all their efforts may be sum- 
marized by saying they have added 
security to human existence. In the 
words of the poet, “They have sweet- 
ened the well of being which lies 
amidst the waste.” 


Death Greatest Terror 

Of all the discoveries and inven- 
tions of human genius that which 
robs death of its terrors must be re- 
garded among the greatest. Life in- 
surance performs this beneficent task 
most ably. It is life insurance that 
pays the mortgage on the little home 
and keeps the family together. It is 
life insurance that converts the brick 
and mortar of the factory into bread 
and butter for the family. It is life 
insurance that transmutes and trans- 
mits the intangibles of personality 
into legal tender. Life insurance 
may not rob the grave of its victory; 
it takes from death its sting. 


Today the public is security- 
minded. But it wants security on 
which it can depend, The institu- 
tion of life insurance offers such a 
service. Here is a security act not 
conjured up on the spur of the mo- 
ment to satisfy the whims and winds 
of political expediency, but here is 
a security act forged by over a cen- 
tury of experience; tempered by wars 
and droughts and depressions; floods 
and fires and earthquakes; and the 
host of ills to which national life is 
heir. Here is a security act guided 
by intellect and integrity, courage 
and conscience; true to the ideals of 
its founders; true to the purposes of 
its mission; an impregnable fortress 
against want and poverty to all who 
would avail themselves of its bene- 
fits and protection. 


The Best Investment 

Life insurance for the great mass 
of people is not only a good thing, 
it is the only thing in which they 
have a right to invest their shrink- 
ing surplus for their security and 
for the security of their families. 
Despite all talks of inflation I am 
still convinced that cash values are 
desirable and that for the great ma- 
jority of people life insurance is still 
the best investment they can make. 
Even though cash value dollars 
might be worth but 50 cents they 
are still better than cats and dogs. 
Our best answer to the doubting 
Thomases who hesitate to buy life 
insurance, is to set the example by 
purchasing insurance ourselves — 
more and more of it. Then we can 
talk with sincere conviction. 

To the young man just entering 
this business, who desires to feel 
some measure of security, I have but 
one thing to say: Study, develop, im- 
prove yourself, so that you may be 
competent to discuss intelligently 
the problems which confront your 
prospect. This knowledge of itself 
will impart a sense of security which 
ne untoward circumstance can de- 


stroy. It will enable you to view this 
business realistically. You will real- 
ize why you can’t make money when 
your prospect is losing money. This 
knowledge may not help your sales; 
it will help your morale. But more 
important, a thorough knowledge of 
this business will reveal sales possi- 
bilities which otherwise would re- 
main hidden. Life insurance will be 
sold in good times and in bad, but 
in all times will it be sold more 
abundantly by those who know what 
it is all about. 

A friend of mine with another 
company asked me if it were possible 
to develop a consistent volume of 
production. He dislikes the irregu- 
larity of his business—a fat volume 
this month followed by several lean 
months. I know of no specific rem- 
edy, but I did suggest that if he 
would cultivate consistent effort, he 
would have a good chance of real- 
izing his objective. The apparently 
fruitless call we make today may re- 
sult in a sale six weeks or six months 
hence, and that will help the con- 
sistency of production for that 
month, 


A Dramatic Adventure 

A sales interview is a dramatic ad- 
venture; not an experience in logic. 
Our prospects are politely interested, 
if at all, in the fact that our mathe- 
matical formulas prove; or, that the 
company has accumulated some hun- 
dred-odd years of virtues; or, that 
our policy is saturated with features. 
We elaborate a logical presentation 
of these facts and he agrees with us. 
He agrees because he can’t dispute 
us, but he does nothing more. We 
are right—so what? I’ll tell you what. 
Thus far we have been merely ex- 
ploring his head. We have been re- 
lying on sound logic to persuade him 
to act. And reason at best is but a 
poor, faltering tool that stammers 
and stutters its way through a propo- 
sition; and when it arrives at a con- 
clusion there is always a hesitating 
doubt about its soundness. But stir 
his feelings, arouse his emotions; 
then see how swiftly and unerringly 
he flies to get a satisfying conclusion. 


State Farm Well Represented 

At the convention from the State 
Farm Life are A. W. Tomkins, exec- 
utive vice-president—agency; Henry 
Keller, Jr., vice-president—agency; T, 
J. Kiesselbach, regional agency vice- 
president; Myron E. Dean, regional 
agency vice-president; Merritt C. 
Ackland, regional agency vice-presi- 
dent; and Chris E. Harpster, director 
of agency training. 


Conn. General Representative 
Elmer L. Nicholson superintend- 

ent of agencies is at the convention 

from the Connecticut General Life. 





Now don’t misunderstand me—cer- 
tainly there is a place in the inter- 
view for clear thinking and sound 
reasoning, but don’t expect to warm 
up your prospect with cold logic. 
The heart of the art of appeal is 
through the heart. 

The great Russian actress, Mme. 
Nazimova, was asked at the conclu- 
sion of an American performance to 
give a recitation in her native 
tongue. She complied gladly. Into 
this recitation she poured all the 
force and fire of her dramatic genius; 
all the skill and artistry of her sensi- 
tive soul. When she concluded, she 
brought the house down with thun- 
derous applause. To be sure, no one 
in that audience understood what 
she said. This wasn’t necessary. She 
went past their heads into their 
hearts. The flame which burned so 
fiercely in her warmed her audience. 
Later someone asked her to name 
the piece she recited so effectively. 
She replied it was the Russian alpha- 
bet. Now it wasn’t what she said; 
it was how she said it. No great 
issues were at stake; no outstanding 
social problems were crying for solu- 
tion. It was but a form of entertain- 
ment. Then with what fervor and 
zeal and ardor and enthusiasm can 
we recite our story when the issues 
are no less than life and death; when 
the forces we can enlist to our sup- 
port are those of love and affection; 
hopes and ambitions; fear and want. 





GREETINGS 10 we N. A. L. U. at BOSTON: 


FROM THE NEWARK 
GENERAL AGENTS 


AND 
MANAGERS 





Newark 2, N. J. 


OSBORNE BETHEA 


Manager 


OSBORNE BETHEA and ASSOCIATES 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Suite 1115 National Newark Bldg. 


MArket 3-8000 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
54 Park Place 


PAUL L. — 
ASSOCIATES 


New Jersey General Agency 


Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 2-6100 








General Agents 


1180 Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
MArket 4-6800 





BOWES AND JOSEPH 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark 2, N. J. 


John W. Wood, C.L.U. 








WOOD and CLUTHE 


General Agents 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


MArket 4-3500 
Herbert F. Cluthe 








HENRY LEVINE, GENERAL AGENT 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


45 Commerce Street 


Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 2-7146 
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Haseltine on Business Insurance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 





surance, as | define it, is the “‘sec- 
ond nine” of an 18-hole course... 
the terrain may be a little different 

. there may be minor differences 
between the first nine and the sec- 
ond nine... but they are still just 
two parts of the same golf course! 

It may be helpful if I give you 
my simplified definition of business 
insurance: It is “life insurance paid 
for with business funds.” Here’s an- 
other definition: If the immediate 
reason for the purchase of the insur- 
ance is the providing of cash that 
will be needed for business purposes 
when the insured dies, then the in- 
surance is “business life insurance.” 


Immediate Reason 

I stress the phrase “immediate 
reason” because it is my belief that 
the ultimate reason for almost all 
business insurance is the protection 
of the insured’s family. I think you 
will agree that this is quite obvious 
in the case of the sole proprietor. 
Although that fact is less obvious in 
the more complex forms of business 
organization, it is actually just as 
true in the closely-held corporation 
and in the partnership. Almost every 
business upon which the average 
agent will call is merely the tool the 
business man himself is using in his 
effort to provide financial security 
for his family group. 

The major point I want to make 


| iss The sale of business life insur- 


ance is as logical, and as easy, for 
the average agent as is the sale of 
personal life insurance. It is a fact 
that the field of business life insur- 
ance has been neglected by the av- 
erage agent — primarily because of 
the great illusion that business in- 
surance is mysterious; that selling 
business insurance requires a tre- 
mendous amount of technical knowl- 
edge; that selling business insurance 
requires special selling skills. 





Quotes Statistics 


I'm not pretending that special- 
ized knowledge is not a great help 
in the sale of business life insurance 
... of course it is! But, specialized 
knowledge is also a great help in 
selling personal insurance, isn’t it? 
Even so, isn’t it also true that most 
of the personal life insurance in 
force in this country was written by 
average agents, with an average 
amount of knowledge, and an av- 
erage amount of selling skill? 

The following statistics lend sup- 


port to my argument: 

1. The National Assn. of Credit 
Men conducted a survey of some 
22,000 different business organiza- 
tions. In their survey, they found 
that three-quarters of these firms did 
not have any business life insurance. 
They found, also, that two-thirds of 
these firms had never even been so- 
licited for business life insurance! 

2. A recent survey by the bureau 
of economic and business research 
of the University of Illinois shows 
that three out of five American busi- 
Ness units have no business insur- 
ance of any type; and, about 40% 





of those who have no business insur- 
ance, have never heard of life insur- 
ance for business protection or busi- 
ness purposes. 

3. One of America’s large pub- 
lishing houses conducted a similar 
survey and found that although 97% 
of the surveyed firms carried fire in- 
surance on buildings, less than 13% 
carried life insurance against the 
loss of a valuable key executive. For 
every one firm that has a serious fire 
claim, we know that 16 firms will 
have a death claim. 

Who’s to blame for these illogical 
statistics? You and I are—the av- 
erage life insurance agents. We are 
to be blamed, because we haven’t 
gone out to “pick” the business life 
insurance that’s ripe for harvesting. 

Ever since the close of World War 
II, alert retailers and manufacturers 
have been going after what has been 
called “America’s booming baby 
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Pacific Mutual 


market.” All over the country, the 
elementary schools are bursting at 
the seams, because of the substantial 
increase in the birth rate in the last 
eight years. We know very well what 
this has done to increase the sales of 
“family protection” life insurance. 
It’s axiomatic that when a baby is 
born, a life insurance sales oppor- 
tunity is born at the same time. 
But think for a minute of your 
home community, and think not 
only of the babies, but of the many 
new businesses that have been born 
there since the close of World War II. 
Many of these new businesses repre- 
sent genuine prospects for business 
life insurance—just as surely as a 
proud new father is a genuine pros- 
pect for family protection insurance. 
Dun & Bradstreet reports that 
102,545 new corporations were or- 
ganized in 1953. This is an increase 
of more than 10% over the number 
formed in 1952, and in 1952 al- 
most 93,000 new corporations were 
formed. Bear in mind, these num- 
bers don’t include partnerships and 
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N. A. L. U. Member 


Meet him ww... GARELD WHITLAW 


of the Malcolm C, White Pacific Mutual 
General Agency, Oklahoma City 


... with Pacific Mutual since 1932. 
Million Dollar Round Table Qualifier 1953. National Quality 
Award Winner since 1948. Top-Star Member, Pacific Mutual Big 
Tree Leaders Club; and member Pacific Mutual Million 

e Dollar Club with over three million in force. 


could present a typical 


sole proprietorships. 

Business insurance is an “easy 
approach” to these prospective buy- 
ers. American business is largely 
small business — 87% of United 
States firms have less than eight em- 
ployes. “Thus, in the great majority 
ol cases, the employer is easy to get 
to, and easy to talk to. I happen to 
like the business insurance field, and 
have found it stimulating and profit- 
able. 

I would like to talk about some of 
the points of similarity, as I see them, 
between the steps in the sale of busi- 
ness life insurance, and the steps in 
the sale of personal life insurance. 

Step I—Prospecting. In the sale 
of personal life insurance, each of 
us has found his or her way of solv- 
ing the prospecting problem. Some 
use cold canvass, some use lead let- 
ters, some use short and long-range 
campaigns of cultivation by mail, 
some can rely heavily on referred 
leads, and some use a combination 
of all these methods. Would you 
please tell me if there is any inherent 





cs Alumnus, Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College. Three years 


#S active duty with United States Navy (including serving as 


‘te Chief Insurance Officer, 7th Naval Dist.). 






























We salute you, Gareld—and along with you the entire N.A.L.U. membership! 


pa a | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office—Los Angeles, California 


Life * Accident and Health - Retirement Plans » Group 
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inadequacy in these techniques of 
prospecting, that restricts their ef- 
fectiveness to the field of personal 
life insurance? Is there any real rea- 
son why any, or all, of these pros- 
pecting techniques cannot be used 
in developing business life insurance 
sales? 

Step 11—Cultivation. Between the 
time the name of a business insur- 
ance prospect is received, and the 
time of the first interview, most of 
my prospects will receive a few mail- 
ings, over a two-week period. This 
is true even of referred leads. In 
most cases, the mailings are sent to 
the business man’s home rather than 
to his business address, and are in- 
tended to prepare the prospect for 
the interview by raising questions in 
his mind, and by stimulating his 
thinking. A typical series of these 
mailings would be: 

Mailing No. 1. A small pamphlet 
entitled, “Can you answer these 
questions about your business?” 


Mailing No. 2. A reprint from 
Time magazine, Kiplinger’s maga- 
zine, or Nation’s Business, with an 
attached memo inviting the pros- 
pect’s attention to what I believe to 
be the reprint’s key point for him. 

Mailing No. 3. A letter with an 
enclosure like Gibbs McKenney’s 
fine “Minimizing Taxes’ issue en- 
titled, “A Business Owner’s Prob- 
lem.” To the referred prospect, I 
send this type of letter, with the 
third mailing: 

“Dear Mr. Wiggin: 

“Henry Adams suggested that I 
plan to see you as soon as I could, 
presumably because he thought it 
would be to our mutual advantage. 
I honestly can’t tell at this point, 
and you certainly couldn’t be ex- 
pected to, either. 

“In the last 10 days, or so, I’ve 
mailed you a reprint of a news article 
that appeared in Time magazine 
and a_thought-provoking reprint 
from Kiplinger’s Changing Times. 





ie This symbol 


re presents secur Ity 


and protection 


THE BUFFALO which symbolizes The Farmers & 
Bankers Lite Insurance Company was selected for the Company's trade-mark 


for a number of reasons. 


He is distinctively American — a true native of the 
Great Plains where the Company had its origin. His great bulk suggests dignity. 
His ton weight or more of fast moving muscle, sinew, and bone typifies the 
strength, the alertness, and the quality of F&B protection. His loyalty to his 


family and his group is traditional. 


The Buffalo makes an arresting figure — known and 
quickly recognized everywhere. With his head lowered in readiness to charge, 
his figure suggests power and vigorous action. 


Historically, the Buffalo, whose correct name is the 
Plains Bison, offers many interesting associations with the background, aims, 
and objectives that are inherent with The Farmers & Bankers Life. The Buffalo 
was faithful and vigilant in the protection of his family and herd, as is The 
Farmers & Bankers Life, an institution devoted to the protection of the American 
family. Management has always recognized that the Company's first responsi- 


bility is to its policyholder family. 


For the Indians and pivneers of his native habitat, 


the Buffalo supplied food in abundance, 


and his hide provided clothing, bed- 


ding, rugs, and shelter, as does F&B through the medium of Life Insurance. 


The Buffalo was not a predatory animal, surviving 
at the expense of others. For all his great size and strength, he sought only 


independence and security. 


The Company is constantly om the alert, seeking 
representatives qualified to uphold these objectives. 


The Farmers & Bankers Life 
Insurance Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





New Tax Law Challenges Agent 
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ler is to the insured himself, his 
partner or to a partnership of which 
he is a member, or to a corporation 
in which he is a shareholder or of- 
ficer. ‘This will allow business men 
to transfer life insurance policies 
freely between themselves and their 
business associates without fear of 
subjecting the proceeds to tax some- 
times at surtax rates in confiscatory 
brackets. 

By relaxing the rule as to transfers 
for a valuable consideration Con- 
gress has given life insurance a 


highly preferred position in the field 
of funding buy-sell agreements. Sim- 
ilarly, it has provided a new impetus 
for increased keyman coverage. ‘The 
alert underwriter will be quick to 
point out these new advantages to 
clients, both old and new. 


Interest in Settlement Options 
As has been stated, except in the 
cases of transfers of insurance pol- 
icies for value, the full amount of 
life insurance proceeds paid by rea- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 





“Enclosed with this letter is a 
bulletin entitled, “A Business Own- 
er’s Problem.” Most executives who 
read it come up with several intelli- 
gent questions about the facts 
brought out in the bulletin, and the 
way these facts affect their own busi- 
nesses. 

“On Thursday, this week, I'll tele- 
phone you, hoping that you will 
want to suggest a time when we 
could sit down for a brief discussion 
of your questions. You will then be 
in a ‘position to decide very quickly 
whether it would be worth while for 
you to spend any more time with 
me. 

Cordially yours,” 


Step I11—First Interview. Tradi- 
tionally, the most effective technique 
in selling personal insurance has 
been to get the prospect talking 
about his objectives for himself and 
for his family. This interview is usu- 
ally described as a “fact-finding in- 
terview.” Most agents who use the 
“programming” approach to the 
sale of personal insurance agree that 
the real selling job is done during 
the first interview. It is during this 
“fact-finding” discussion that the 
prospect is led to definitize his 
thinking about his objectives. The 
questioning process makes it easy, 
and natural, for the prospect to see 
his own situation in proper perspec- 
tive, complete with its weak spots 
and its deficiencies. 

I am convinced that it is easier to 
get a man talking about his business 


problems and his business objectives, 
than it is to get him talking about 
his family problems and his family 
objectives. It has been said that a 
“man’s house is his castle, but his 
business is his kingdom.” ‘There's 
a practical reason for this phenome- 
non: It’s not that a business man is 
less interested in, or less concerned 
about, his family—it’s just that he 
spends most of his waking moments 
every day, thinking about his busi- 
ness. He has to. Business problems 
and objectives are uppermost in his 
mind; hence, they are easier for us 
to reach. 

This first “fact-finding” and 
“interest-arousing” interview with a 
businessman is very much like the 
comparable first interview in the 
process of selling personal life in- 
surance. The only significant dif- 
ference is the relative. ease with 
which you can catch, and hold, the 
businessman’s interest, when you use 
a “business” approach. 

Assuming that pre-call letters and 
a telephone call have obtained an 
interview for you, it seems to me 
that you should try to catch the 
prospect’s interest, just as quickly 
as you can. In opening up this first 
interview, I like to use questions 
that are as startling and as forceful 
as 1 can make them. It might be 
helptul if I mentioned some of the 
questions I actually use, in the re- 
spective categories of sole proprie- 
tor, partnership and corporation. 


Interview with the Sole Proprietor 


Question No. 1. “Would you be * 


















~*~" Loya PROTECTIVE 
BOSTON 


The key will be under 
the WELCOME mat... — 


We hope you enjoy historic Boston and 
that you’ll have time for a visit at 19 Deer- 
field Street (near intersection of Beacon 
and Commonwealth in Kenmore Square). 
JOHN M. POWELL, President @ FRED R. HENNIG, Agency Vice President 
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willing to endorse a note at the bank 
for a widow who has just paid every- 
% thing she has for a business whose 
owner dropped dead last month? It 
has always been a good business, but 
right now, it’s short of working capi- 
al. If you would not want to en- 
dorse her note, why not? Getting 
that first interview under favorable 
circumstances is all-important for 
the development of any case. A fav- 
orable introduction or referral is of 
great help, but intelligent pre-call 
mailings can be just as important, 
because they can set the stage for 
a good interview. If they are good 
recall mailings, we should try to 
capitalize on them in the first few 
y sentences we speak, when we get into 
- the interview. 


Way to Open Discussion 

Suppose, for example, you have 
sent a pre-call mailing piece to a 
sole proprietor on the subject of 
social security. It has worked out 
well for me to start my interview by 
asking such a prospect: 

Question No. 2. “You and your 
‘family are now eligible to receive 
the benefits of the federal bonus for 
thrift under the terms and condi- 
tions set forth in the law. Do you 
know what those conditions are?” 

Of course, it’s obvious to this au- 
dience that “federal bonus for thrift” 
is just another name for the amended 
social security program .. . but it 
isa challenging way to open up an 
insurance discussion with the thou- 
sands of sole proprietors who should 
be re-arranging their financial plans 
right now, to take full advantage of 
the new social security coverage. 


Interview with a Partner 

Question No. 1. “When your part- 
ner dies, are you planning to re- 
organize the business, or are you 
going to let it be liquidated?” 
Question No. 2. “If your partner 
dies before you do, would you object 
ito paying his widow the same share 
of profits you now pay your partner? 
‘If you would object to such an ar- 
‘rangement, please explain why.” 

Question No. 3, “Does the new 
federal income tax law sabotage your 
‘existing partnership survivor-pur- 
‘chase arrangement?” 





Best Case-Opener 

I can honestly say that this last 
‘question has been my best case- 
/opener for several years. It works 
* Just as well in the first interview 
‘with a stockholder in a closely-held 
‘Corporation, as it does with a mem- 
ber of a partnership. Actually, this 
“8 Just a trick question—it’s a grim 
‘fact of present-day economic life! 


May I repeat the question: “Does | 


‘the new income tax law sabotage 
‘your existing survivor-purchase ar- 
trangement?” 


| There are a_ half-dozen places 


‘where using this question has en- 
abled me to go back, and reactivate 
# case that had been a “china egg.” 
Jn each of these instances, I had been 
Nold, several years ago: “We have a 
uy-and-sell agreement all fixed up, 
and our lawyer is a good one.” That 
sed to stop me, because you can’t 
ery well attack their attorney, can 










you? However, it’s fairly easy for 
me to say, “I’m glad you have been 
far-sighted enough to have a written 
agreement in force . . . one question 
occurs to me, though, ‘Will the new 
income tax law sabotage your agree- 
ment?’ ” 
Interview with a Stockholder 

Question No. 1. “Did you know 
that, under current tax law, your 
corporation can pay your heirs what 
amounts to a tax-free dividend of 
$5,000 . . . not only that, but the 
corporation can deduct that $5,000 
from its pre-tax net income? Would 
you like to know how that can be 
done?” 

Question No. 2. “You may have 
planned that your heirs should keep 
your stock in this business, because 
your son will some day be old 
enough to step in... if that’s the 
case, there are three vital questions 
for you to consider: (a) How much 
income will your stock, as such, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 


Life Business at Brightest Crest 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 





importance of continuing to study 
and the need for continuous growth 
and personal development. It was 
to provide the means for such growth 
that both LUTC and CLU were de- 
signed. You have an obligation not 
only to complete these courses your- 
self but to urge others in your com- 
munity to take and support them, 
for it is only by raising the standards 
of our business that we can hope to 
secure a greater share of the con- 
sumer dollar. 

And in this connection I would 
like to salute that great organization, 
the National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, on its 65th anniversary in 
the city of its birth. For it is from 
NALU’s loins that both CLU and 
LUTC have sprung. What could be 
more symbolic of the close kinship 
and spirit of cooperation that exist 
between LUTC and NALU than 
this NALUTC luncheon, an annual 


event at all NALU conventions. 
NALU has given our business much 
leadership and much that is good for 
our clients and ourselves. 

As life underwriters, you play a 
role which is vital to our business 
and to the nation’s welfare. Far 
from being critics, you write the 
plays! You make things happen. 
You force your prospects to look 
ahead and provide them with the 
means of making their dreams come 
time. You gather the funds which 
build the factories, railroads and 
schools of this country.. You are the 
merchants of ideas, the prophets of 
a better life and a better world. But 
the main thing is that you induce 
men to plan their future and by so 
doing you make the wheels turn and 
the smoke go up the chimney. I 
hope you will think big and be big 
because big things are expected of 
you. 


This Me Believe 


eTHE NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD PROMOTES 
BETTER SELLING. A bonus of $1.50 a thousand is 


paid each year to qualifiers of our field force. 


e THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS TRAINING COURSE IS 
TOPS. We pay one-half the cost for our field men 


who enroll for the course. 


eC. L. U. TRAINING IS PUSHED. We pay a liberal 


bonus for each examination passed plus an extra 


bonus on the final examination — total $550.00. 


For more Information, 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life \NSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


ROANOKE 10 


VIRGINIA * 


PAUL C 


BUFORD. PRESIDENT 
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New Tax Tarhori Challenges Agent 
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son of an insured’s death have al- 
ways been exempt from income tax. 
Under the pre-l954 law, this exemp- 
tion also applied to the interest ele 
ment in all settlement options except 
the “pure” interest option, 

At first there were contlicting 
court decisions on this subject and 
the ‘Treasury department sought to 
segregate proceeds from interest and 
tax the interest. In May 1946, how- 
ever, a Treasury decision was issued 
clearing the way for exempting the 
interest portion of installment pay- 
ments from income taxes in all cases. 
Thus, under the old law it was pos- 
sible under a_ $10,000 insurance 
policy for a beneficiary to receive 
say, $15,000 under an option provid- 
ing for monthly payments for a fixed 
period of 30 years with the addi- 
tional $3,000 being considered as 
part of the policy proceeds and be- 


ing tax exempt. This rule applied 
to all settlement options in which 
the current payments consisted of a 
portion of the principal sum lett 
with the insurer as well as the inte1 
est element paid by the insurer for 
the privilege of retaining use of the 
principal. 

The 1954 code continues to ex- 
empt death proceeds from income 
taxes but it modifies the exemption 
as to the interest portion of the in- 
stallment payments received from 
the insurer under settlement options. 
As to such settlement options, the 
portion of each payment consisting 
of interest will be taxable, with one 
exception. In those cases where the 
surviving spouse of the insured is the 
beneficiary such surviving spouse will 
be entitled to an annual ‘exclusion of 
$1,000 with respect to such interest. 

It is to be emphasized that only a 
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President 





National Public Service 


(1) joins with you in celebrating another annual 
milestone in your history of achievement. 


We invite you to join with us in cele- 


stone in service to the insuring public. 


Again we congratulate you upon the 
service you render humanity. There are few 
occupations, the pursuit of which create 
comparable humanitarian benefits. ‘‘May 
your shadow never grow less." 
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Home Office 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


passed our 20th mile- 
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Agency. Vice-President 








surviving spouse is given the annual 
exclusion. All other relatives and 
named heneficiaries will be required 
lo pay tix on the interest clement 
contained in installment payments. 
Even in the case of a surviving 
spouse, the annual exclusion will 
apply only to amounts that would 
have been exempt under the 1939 
code. “Phe exclusion will not apply, 
therefore, to amounts paid under 
“pure” interest options. 

The new rules apply only as to 
insured’s dying after Aug, 16, 1954, 
the date of the enactment of the 1954 
internal revenue code. Installment 
payments under all policies where 
the insured died before that date will 
continue to be exempt under the 
rules of the 1939 code. 


Re-surveyal Vital 


Every estate containing life in- 
surance must be re-surveyed. Settle- 


ment options should be rearranged 
to take maximum advantage of the 
income tax exclusion available to the 
surviving spouse, wherever such pro- 
cedure will not impair the proper 
fulfillment of the client’s objectives. 
Upon taking the opportunity to re- 
examine the client’s insurance pro- 
gram in light of his current situa- 
tion, consideration can simultan- 
eously be given to insuring the 
breadwinner’s wile. The term 
“spouse” applies to both parties to 
a marriage, and, therefore, the fact 
that a surviving husband can enjoy 
the benefit of as much as $1,000 tax- 
free interest income a year from in- 
stallment payments received from 
proceeds accruing upon his wife's 
death should not be overlooked. 


Employe Death Benefits 

The revenue act of 1951 first in- 
troduced the concept of tax-free 
death benefits for employes. It pro- 
vided that the beneficiaries of a 
deceased employe could receive up 
to $5,000 in benefits from each em- 
ployer without being required to pay 
any income taxes thereon. The only 
requirement was that such amount 
be paid pursuant to a contract. 


Employer Can Profit 


Because the employer's obligation 
under the type contract described 
arises when the employe dies em- 
ployers have found it convenient to 
fund such agreements with insurance 
on the employe’s life. The fact that 
such insurance proceeds are tax 
exempt has been an added reason 
for using life insurance in these 
cases. Indeed, the tax exempt status 
of insurance proceeds has made it 
possible for the employer to actually 
earn a profit from entering into such 
arrangements, 

Assume that a corporate employer 
in a 52% tax bracket enters into a 
contract to pay $5,000 death benefit 
to the named beneficiary of employe 
Jones. The employer funds its ob- 
ligation by buying $5,000 insurance 
on the life of Jones. After paying 
annual premiums of, say, $1,000 
Jones dies and the employer collects 
the $5,000 insurance proceeds free of 
tax. It then pays this sum to Jones’ 
beneficiary. Notwithstanding the 


fact that the $5,000 is received by the 
employer income tax free it gets a 
tax deduction of $5,000. Being in 
the 5200 tax bracket, it produces a 
tax savings of $2,600. Comparing 
the $1,000 premium cost with the 
$2,600 saved in income tax, we see 
that the employer has made an ac- 
tual profit of $1,600, to say nothing 
of the good will fostered by paying 
out $5,000 which does not have to 
he reported for income tax purposes, 


Two Important Changes 

‘The 1954 code makes two import. 
ant changes relating to the $5,000 
tax-free death benefit. It provides, 
first, that no written contract is ne- 
cessary between employer and em- 
ploye in order for the exemption to 
apply. Secondly, it limits the total 
exclusions for each deceased em- 
ploye to $5,000. 

Neither of the two changes in the 
law should discourage use of the 
special $5,000 plan in any way. 
While eliminating the necessity of a 
written contract may allow such 
plans to ke put into effect with less 
formality, as a practical matter, it is 
still good business to provide a 
written contract. The limiting of 
the tax-free exclusion to $5,000 for 
each deceased employe, while deny- 
ing multiple exemptions where an 
employe has more than one em- 
ployer, does not necessarily mean 
that commitments of more than 
$5,000 cannot be made. 

Although many employers have 
entered tax-free death benefit pro- 
grams, there are many more who 
have not. There are no qualification 
requirements for such programs. 
The employer can, if it chooses, limit 
participation to highly compensated 
employes or stockholders-officers, or 
to a single employe or officer, includ- 
ing himself and spouse. This is in- 


deed a “Santa Claus” provision for 
taxpayers and life underwriters 
alike, 

Annuities 


Taxation of Annuities 

Taxation of annuities under the 
3% rule was one of the most dis- 
criminatory aspects of the 1939 code. 
In arbitrarily assuming that 3% of 
the cost of the annuity represented 
income each year the law was un- 
realistic in two respects. In the first 
place, the interest rate paid by in- 
surance companies has been get- 
erally less than 3% for the past de- 
cade; and secondly, the interest 
factor in annuity contracts is figured 
on the unpaid principal amount and 
not on the original cost. 

The net effect of the 3% rule has 
been to tax an excessive ‘amount of 
each year’s annuity payments with 
the result that the annuitant failed 
in many cases to receive full tax 
benefit for his investment. Further- 
more, no deduction was allowed for 
his unrecovered cost at the time of 
his death. 

The 1954 code adopts a much 
more logical and equitable method 
for the taxing of annuity payments. 
It bases the income to be reported 
upon the actual life expectancy of 
the annuitant, On the annuity start 
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ing date the expected return on the 
contract is determined by referring 
to the annuitant’s life expectancy. 
The expected return is then com- 
pared with the annuitant’s invest- 
ment in the contract and the excess 
is pro rated as taxable income each 
year. An example will illustrate. 
When the annuity starts, the an- 
nuitant has a net investment in the 
contract of $10,000. The contract 
provides for annual payments of $650 
for life and the annuitant has a 
twenty-year life expectancy at that 
time. To determine the amount of 
income reportable each year the ex- 
pected return of $13,000 is compared 
to the investment of $10,000. ‘Thus, 
it is found that 10/13 represents re- 
turn of capital and that the remain- 
ing 3/13 is income. Accordingly, 
$500 of the $650 received each year 
will be considered return of capital 
and the remaining $150 will be tax- 
able income. Under the old 3% 
rule the anuitant would have re- 
ported 3% of his cost, or $300 as 


t /O 
income each year. 


Excluded Amount Firm 


Once the amount to be excluded 
each year has been determined, it 
will remain the same so long as the 
annuity continues. ‘Therefore, if 
the annuitant outlives his life ex- 
pectancy, he will continue to receive 
the exemption notwithstanding the 
fact that the total exclusions exceed 
his cost. By the same token, if the 
annuitant dies before receiving his 
full cost, no deduction will be al- 
lowed for the amount unrecovered. 

The liberalized treatment of an- 
nuities under the new law opens the 
door to greatly increased sales of 
this type of contract. Aside from the 
everyday transaction with which 
every life underwriter is familiar, 
annuities will now possess a new ap- 
peal in intra-family situations. In 
cases where a dependent wife or 
child look to income for a period of 
years or for life from a lifetime trust, 
or under a will, an early termination 
of the trust or life estate might be 
accomplished through the sale of an 
annuity to provide the substantial 
income. In this manner, equitable 
financial provision can be made for 
the recipient of the income and 
those members of the family ulti- 
mately entitled to the corpus can get 
it without waiting long periods. In 
passing, it may be noted, that they, 
in turn, will then have greater 
amounts of principal with which to 
make necessary additional life insur- 
ance purchases. 


Liberal Changes 

Income upon Maturity 

Under the 1939 code an annuity 
or endowment contract could be very 
costly in the year of maturity. Unless 
the taxpayer had made a_ previous 
election to receive the proceeds un- 
der some option other than a “pure” 
interest option, the full gain on the 
policy was taxed as ordinary income. 
Because the old law caught many 
laxpayers napping, the 1954 code 
contains certain liberal changes. 

First, the taxpayer is given a grace 
period for tax purposes of 60 days 


after maturity in which to make an 
election to receive the proceeds in 
installments or as an annuity. Where 
such election is exercised, the gain 
represented by the excess of proceeds 
over investment is not subject to any 
tax in the year of maturity. Instead, 
such gain will be taxed under the 
new annuity rule as the proceeds are 
actually received by the taxpayer. 
For these purposes, the taxpayer's 
actual investment in the contract, 
and not the maturity value, will be 
used in determining the amount of 
each payment to be included in in- 
come. 

The second major change relates 
to the situation where the taxpayer 
receives the cash value of the an- 
nuity or endowment contract at 
maturity. Under the old law, many 
hardships resulted from the full gain 
being taxed as ordinary income in 
the one taxable year. The 1954 code 
provides relief in these cases by al- 
lowing the taxpayer to spread the 
income, for tax computation § pur- 


oses, over a_ three-year period. 
While the tax on such gain is pay- 
able in the year the lump sum is 
received, it cannot exceed the 
amount that would have been pay- 
able if the gain on the contract had 
been received ratably over the three- 
year period ending with the taxable 
year. The computation here will be 
similar to that used under the law 
with respect to compensation re- 
ceived for services rendered over a 
period of 36 months or more. 

The new provisions relating to the 
year of maturity of annuity or en- 
dowment contracts further extend 
the attractive tax features of such 
contracts. Considered together with 
the new rule for taxing annuity pay- 
ments, they give annuity and endow- 
ment contracts a preferred tax stand- 
ing. Certainly, many taxpayers, will 
now desire to consider such contracts 
in their over-all tax planning. 


Bank Loan Plans 


Many individuals in the higher 


income tax brackets have considered 
it meritorious to buy annuities and 
life insurance with borrowed money. 
The attractiveness of such bank loan 
plans stems largely from the income 
tax deductions the taxpayer hopes to 
vet for interest paid on the loan, In 
effect, the idea is to spend tax- 
deductible dollars today to buy tax- 
exempt life insurance proceeds or 
tax-deferred retirement income. Ob- 
viously, the success of such plans 
depends upon getting the current 
income tax deduction. 

In 1942 Congress recognized that 
bank loan plans were flourishing and 
took steps to disallow the interest 
deduction. Accordingly, it amended 
the 1939 code to provide that no 
deduction would be allowed for in- 
terest paid on indebtedness incurred 
or continued to buy a_ single- 
premium life insurance or endow- 
ment contract. For those purposes 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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HERE'S WHY... 


Farm Bureau is one of the fastest growing life companies in the 


As a multiple line company—every auto, fire, casualty and A&H policyholder is a life prospect— 


PL US. ae --. Flexible life plans, tailor made to fit the prospect’s needs. 


. . . Liberal agents’ contract including career financing and retirement 


program. 


. Sound agents’ training through schools, management and_publica- 
tions. 


. . . Effective Sales Promotion including national ads and agents’ co- 
o t=) 


operative advertising. 


For a selling career offering success and security in Eastern United States, investigate Farm 


Bureau. You'll be glad you did. 


Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company 


associated with 


Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE — COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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“NOT ON YOUR LIFE!” 


. .. an emphatic way of saying NO. You'll 
get fewer “‘no’s”’ if you’ll emphasize LIVING 
INSURANCE. S.M.L. package plans are 
beamed at protection, not “on your life,”’ 


but “FOR YOUR LIVING” — or THEIRS! 
*“PLAN WITH SECURITY” 


THE 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 











WHAT MANES A LIFE COMPANY 
C2. One of lhe bes7'? 


~ [i] FINANCIAL SECURITY... 


The ratio of surplus to required reserves in 
Central Life is one of the largest in the industry. 


~ [2] COMPETITIVE POSITION ... 
Our new dividend scale initiated May 1, 1954 
has resulted in an even lower net cost. 


~ [3] COMPANY... 
For years the Central Life has been awarded 
the highest rating by Best. A top quality mutual company. 


~ [4] GENERAL AGENCY OPERATION 


A contract with vested interests. Much 
sought after by those seeking agency management. 


[5] UNDERWRITING POLICY... 
Substandard facilities. Disability and double 
indemnity benefits. Juvenile policies. 
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produce in the meantime? (b) In 
what ways can your heirs derive 
income from this corporation? 
(c) Whose checkbook is going to 
pay the government’s claim on the 
stock, a claim which may run 30% 
or more of its value?” 


The Package Sale Interview 

Some time in the course of the 
first interview with a prospect for 
personal life insurance an experi- 
enced agent forms a tentative opin- 
ion as to whether the prospect is ripe 
for a “package sale,” as to whether 
the programming approach is called 
for, as to whether the next step 
should be a simple survey of existing 
policies, or a really thorough estate 
analysis . . . or, whether the prospect 
is only about as good as a politician’s 
pre-election promise! The first in- 
terview with a business insurance 
prospect will normally enable you 
to form an equivalent opinion. 


Prefers ‘Single Need’ 

I don’t happen to like the termi- 
nology ‘‘package sale.” Maybe some 
of the rest of you don’t like the 
term, either. I like, instead, the term 
“single-need sale.” The term applies 
in such personal solutions as the 
“mortgage cancellation” policy, for 
example. It has now been pretty 
generally accepted by the public 
that it is sound financial practice 
for a man who has bought a home 
for his family to use life insurance 
to guarantee that his family will 
have a home even if he dies before 
he has completed paying off the 
mortgage debt. I venture to say that, 
although many businesses have mort- 
gaged assets, very few businesses have 
been approached with the idea that 
a business needs a home after the 
active head of the business dies and 
that the business will find it a lot 
easier to stay in that home if it’s 
free and clear. 


College Security 

Another illustration of the single 
need sale is the insurance policy 
which guarantees that a child will 
have the money for a college educa- 
tion. The insured knows that at 
some time in the future his boy or 
girl is going to be ready to go to 
college and that he will need to have 
on hand some $6-10,000 with which 
to pay college bills. The purchaser 
of such a policy is merely binding 
a life insurance company to guaran- 
tee the delivery of the money when 
it’s needed. Frankly, I am unable 
to see any essential difference be- 
tween this personal “‘single-need” 
sale and the typical partnership life 
insurance case. One of the two part- 
ners is almost certainly going to pre- 
decease the other. When the first 
man dies, his surviving associate is 
going to need money, if he is to be 
able to purchase the decedent’s share 
of the business. Isn’t that a simple 
“single-need” situation? Only life 
insurance can guarantee delivery of 
the money he will need. 

Key-man insurance has been en- 


joying a modest boom in the last 
few years. Pure key-man insurance 
for indemnification purposes, is a 
clear-cut case of the “‘single-need” 
sale. 

I have confined my remarks to 
simple and basic insurance selling, 
at the package sale, or, as I like to 
call it, the “single-need” level. Many 
eminent underwriters will agree 
with me, I think, when I say that 
there is a high degree of correlation 
between business and personal life 
insurance selling, when you get up 
into the “stratosphere” of advanced 
underwriting. Exploitation of they 
legal and tax complications that; 
exist in today’s economic and gov- 
ernmental environment is an ex- 
tremely profitable pursuit for the 
alert and ambitious underwriter. 


Interview Outline 

An interview outline that I use 
regularly, and which has been in- 
cluded as a part of this talk, contains 
(literally) dozens of opportunities to 
disturb the prospect’s complacency. 
I have found that the outline en- 
ables me to exert constant pressure 
on the prospect at every point in the 
interview. 

It is really just as though you had 
his arm twisted behind his back, and 
could double him up any time he 
started to “get away” from you. 

Even though this condition exists, 
it isn’t really the agent who is ex- 
erting the high pressure—it is the 
pressure of facts: the hard and un- 
relenting facts of tax rates, of pro- 
bate processes, of legal machinery, 
or of the mortality table. 

I try to start every interview roll- 
ing with one or more punch ques- 
tions, then cover the written “‘inter- 
view guide,” point by point. This 
outline is particularly helpful, when 
the interview is in the nature of a 
conference with several associates in 
a business, or with business associ- 
ates and their accountants or attor- 
neys. 

Outline Varies 

This interview guide, or outline, 
is especially prepared for each inter: | 
view of this type, and a copy is 
placed before each person present.” 
Naturally, the outline varies from 
case to case, depending on the form 
of the business. The outline you 
have is one I used with the stock- 
holders in a closely-held corporation, — 
which had a net worth of about 
$200,000. 

By touching briefly on each out- 
line point, you can find out which 
of the buttons are the ones that ring 
the bells in the prospect’s mind, and © 
then you can lean on that button, | 
or those buttons, until he surrenders. | 

It may be helpful if I give you! 
some of the comments that can be 
made as you discuss the successive 
points in the outline. I think these} 
comments will illustrate what | 
mean by the constant pressure of 
facts: 

In re: Point 1—“Stock to be re 
tained or sold by estate?” 
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“That’s a decision that’s going to 
be made anyway, some day. When 
is the best time—then, on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis, with all kinds of 
legal, tax and emotional complica- 
tions? Or now, coolly and logically, 
with a chance to minimize taxes, to 
minimize legal headaches, and to 
minimize expense?” A second im- 

rtant thought on Point I is this 
one: “Which of your heirs can you 
be sure will have the qualities that 
make for capable business manage- 
ment?” 

In re: I, A, 1, of the outline— 
“How much income, and in what 
orm?” 

“What has been your dividend in- 
come from this corporation in the 
last few (and prosperous) years?” 


Would Widow Be Paid? 

“How much do you think the gov- 
ernment would allow the corpora- 
tion to pay your widow in salary, if 
she continued to stay at home with 
your youngsters?” 

“Could the corporation continue 

to buy and operate a Cadillac for 
your widow’s use?” 
“If your associate and his wife had 
been killed in one of those Labor 
Day weekend automobile accidents, 
how much would the corporation 
now be paying to their two teen-age 
children?” 

In re: I, A, 2—“Who pays death 
taxes on the shares?” 

“Where do you want the federal 
government — as the preferred heir 
under your will, or as the primary 
beneficiary on your life insurance?” 

“Which block of assets in your 
estate do you want used up to pay 
off the government ‘mortgage’ on 
your stock in this corporation?” 

“Do you consider that it is impor- 
tant that your business not be auc- 
tioned off to pay death taxes?” 

“Would you like to disinherit 
Uncle Sam?” 


What About Depreciation? 

Moving along to IIA—“Price for 
Purpose of Agreement.” I have been 
able to start a very lively discussion 
with this type of comment: “Al- 
though you tell me that you have a 
survivor-purchase agreement with 
an automatic valuation method, tied 
to book value, and I commend your 
sound judgment in having an agree- 
ment, there’s one question that oc- 
curs to me: How good is your valua- 
tion method in this period of infla- 
tion, when you have been depreciat- 
ing your assets as fast as the tax laws 
will let you? Not only that, I'll bet 
you have ‘expenses’ an awful lot of 
repairs that have had the effect of 
adding substantial value to your 
plant and equipment. Do you want 
your executor to give this value to 
your associates?” 

There’s no practical limit to the 
number of thought-provoking ques- 
lions you can ask a prospect as you 
touch on the different outline points. 
These questions will do your selling 
for you every step of the way. 

The one point I hope I have 
made this morning is this one: the 
average agent, who has been sell- 
Ing average individuals, can sell the 
average business just as easily! As a 


matter of fact, I am convinced that 
the average agent will sell more 
good life insurance, and have more 
fun doing it, if he deliberately plans 
to spend part of his time prospecting 
for business life insurance. 

Going back to the example with 
which I opened this talk: A golfer 
who can use his putter on the fourth 
green, can use it on the 14th green 
just as well. The life insurance 
agent who does a competent job in 
selling personal life insurance can 
do an equally competent job in sell- 
ing business life insurance. What is 
more important, his results will be 
more satisfying to the agent himself 
and his dependents (including his 
general agent!) . 

I have no way of knowing whether 
or not I have made my point, but if 
there is an average agent who still 
feels reluctant about going after 
business life insurance sales, here are 
a few observations I would like to 
make, based upon my own experi- 
ence: 

1. In soliciting business life insur- 


ance, you have a minimum amount 
of competition. From the statistics 
I quoted earlier—on the number of 
businesses that have never been 
asked to buy life insurance—it should 
be obvious that not too many agents 
are calling on prospects for business 
life insurance. 

2. As a general rule, business de- 
cisions are made more quickly than 
are personal decisions, with a mini- 
mum amount of procrastination. 
There is a sound reason: a good busi- 
ness man is in the habit of buying 
before price rises, if he possibly can. 
Life insurance is one thing the busi- 
ness man knows he can never buy 
cheaper at some future date. — 

3. Larger sales are likely. Many 
a man in business may not write 
personal checks for a total of $10,000 
in a year; yet, the same man ma 
sign business checks for $200,000 in 
a year’s time. The average business 
checkbook usually has a larger bal- 
ance than the average personal 
checkbook. 

4. You can do a much better job 


of “qualifying” the business prospect, 
before you see him. It is possible to 
obtain an impressive amount of ac- 
curate information about a business 
and about its key-men for a modest 
investment of effort and/or money. 

5. When you're talking to a busi- 
ness man about business life insur- 
ance, you are not liable to have com- 
petition from the fellow who is sell- 
ing electric dishwashers or similar 
tangible items with “wife appeal.” 
In a discussion of business life in- 
surance, I have only rarely heard a 
business man say, “I’ll have to talk 
this over with my wife before I do 
anything.” 

6. Inasmuch as you are talking 
with a man about a problem vitally 
connected with his business, it is nat- 
ural for him to give you a good in- 
terview, without interruptions, dur- 
ing business hours. I don’t like to 
work nights. 

7. Attorneys and accountants are 
more willing to suggest leads for 
business life insurance than they are 
for personal life insurance. Trust 
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officers, attorneys and accountants 
are demonstrating an increasing ap- 
preciation of the value of life insur- 
ance as a safeguard of business val- 
ues. Many of these advisers in allied 
fields have been extremely helpful, 
not only in opening cases, but in 
closing business life insurance sales. 

8. The business insurance field is 
a fascinating one in which to work, 
and offers a tremendous amount of 
intellectual satisfaction, as well as 
obvious pecuniary rewards. 

This brings me back to the sub- 
ject of my talk: “Work Smarter—Not 
Harder!” Actually, each of us has 
a choice, but I think it is a “Hob- 
son’s choice.” 

Those of you who are not from 
New England may not recognize the 


phrase, “Hobson’s choice.” The | 
phrase referred to a livery stable run 
by a man named Hobson. A man j 
who went to Hobson’s livery stable 
to hire a horse and rig paid the same 
price, no matter what horse he hired, 
Mr. Hobson gave him complete free. 
dom of choice—the customer could 
select any horse he wanted—any one — 
at all—except that it had to be the 
horse in the stall nearest the door! 
So it is, I think, with the average 
life insurance agent. General agents’ 
suspicions to the contrary notwith- 
standing, most of us are working 
about as hard as we can, consistently, 
Hence, you and I, like a customer of 
Hobson’s_ livery stable have q | 
“choice”: Work smarter—not harder! 
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it defined a single-premium contract 
as one with respect to which substan- 
tially all the premiums are paid 
within a period of four years from 
the date on which the policy was 
purchased. 

In supplying explicit rules deny- 
ing interest deduction under certain 
circumstances Congress did not put 
an end to bank loan plans. Rather, 
it simply showed taxpayers what they 
could not do. And, as is generally 
the case in such situations, taxpayers 
resorted to new ingenuities. The 
plans were then modified so as not 
to run afoul of the statute, and once 
again taxpayers proceeded on their 
happy way. 

Since annuities were not specif- 
ically covered by the statute, many 
single-premium deferred annuities 
were bought with borrowed money 
and the interest on such loans has 
been deductible. Even with life in- 
surance and endowment contracts, 
taxpayers have been successful in 
getting deductions for interest pay- 
ments either by prepaying premiums 
after the contract has been in force 
for more than four years or by limit- 
ing the number of prepayments to 
less than what they considered to be 
substantially all. 


Further Changes 


The 1954 code has now made two 
further changes in the law motivated 
unquestionably by the idea of plug- 
ging loopholes regarding bank loan 
plans. The first change was to 
broaden the disallowance provision 
so that it now covers annuities as 
well as life insurance and endow- 
ments. In the second amendment 
Congress attacked the problem of 
prepaid premiums. In addition to 
disallowing the interest deduction 
where substantially all the premiums 
are paid within four years from the 
date the contract is purchased, the 
new law now disallows the interest 
deduction if an amount is deposited 
with the insurer for payment of a 
substantial number of future pre- 
miums. This provision applies re- 
gardless of whether such deposit is 
made within the four-year period 
following the purchase of the policy 
or thereafter. 


No indication is given either in 
the committee reports or in the 1954 
code itself as to what constitutes a 
substantial number of future pre. | 
miums. It is to be observed, how- | 
ever, that the word “substantial” in | 
this provision is not used in a com- | 
parative sense with reference to the | 
total premiums payable. Under these | 
circumstances, the courts could con- | 
ceivably construe any amount over | 
one future premium as a substantial | 
number. 
How New Law Affects Existing Plans | 

Both changes in the new law are | 
prospective in their operation. In- 
terest payment disallowances on 
loans incurred to buy annuities will 
affect only those contracts purchased | 
after March 1, 1954. As to annuities © 
bought before that date, the interest | 
should be deductible, notwithstand- 
ing the contrary ruling recently is- 
sued by the Treasury department 
which appears to affect this situation. 








Interest Still Deductible 
Deposits with the insurer for pay- 
ment of a substantial number of — 
future premiums likewise will only 
result in disallowance of the interest 
deduction if made after March 1, 
1954. Interest on money borrowed 
to make deposits on or before that | 
date will continue to be deductible, | 
providing it was deductible under | 
the old law. » 


Future of Bank Loan Plans 

The 195+ code appears to have the © 
way open for certain types of bank — 
loan plans. If money is borrowed | 
to pay current premiums only, oF | 
one future premium at the most, ~ 
interest on the loan should be de: © 
ductible. In many instances, life | 
insurance can still be beneficially © 
written in connection with bank / 
loan plans. As with all such plans, | 
however, indiscriminate use should | 
be avoided. An element of risk is! 
always present. Moreover, such plans 
may or may not properly fit into the 
financial pattern of many taxpayers. 
Each case must be measured by the 
individual circumstances involved. 
In all cases, the taxpayer should be 
thoroughly advised as to all possible 
consequences. 
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’ ESTATE TAXES 
Annuities mts 

The new provision relating to 
taxation of annuities for estate tax 
purposes offers some interesting tax 
planning possibilities. For the most 
part, this provision merely puts into 
specific statutory form what was gen- 
erally accepted by the courts under 
the old law. Thus, the value of a 
survivorship or refund feature under 
an annuity contract is considered 
part of the primary annuitant’s gross 
taxable estate. 


An Important Change 

In the field of employe death 
benefits, an important change has 
been made. Completely excluded 
from the employe’s gross taxable 
estate are annuities or other pay- 
ments received by a named bene- 
ficiary of a deceased employe from a 
qualified pension, stock-bonus or 
profit-sharing plan, except to the 
extent of the employe’s contribu- 
tion. By electing a survivorship an- 
nuity upon retirement rather than 
an individual annuity an employe 
covered under a non-contributory 
qualified plan may transfer a valu- 
able annuity to his wife free of estate 
tax. In the case of highly-compen- 
sated employes the widow’s annuity 
in such cases may be worth well over 


$100,000. The advantage of avoid- 


ing estate taxes in such cases is ob- 


_ vious. 


The exclusion offered by the new 
estate tax provision adds another 
fine feature to the tax advantages of 
qualified pension plans. It possesses 
particular appeal to stockholder- 
employes with larger estates and in 
higher income tax brackets. It 
should be of material assistance to 
life underwriters in establishing new 
plans. 


Premium Payment Test Eliminated 

By far the most important change 
made by the 1954 code in the field of 
life insurance consists of the elimi- 
nation of the premium-payment test 
for estate tax purposes. ‘This amend- 
ment, alone, will account for the 
sale of hundreds of millions in new 
life insurance. Additionally, it will 
enable a great many insureds to 
create independent estates for mem- 
bers of their respective families be- 
sides achieving other advantageous 
purposes. 


Open Discrimination 

Under the 1939 code, the proceeds 
of life insurance contracts paid to 
named beneficiaries were taxable in 
the insured’s estate where he: (a) 
possessed any incidents of ownership 
in the policy at the time of his 
death, or (b) paid the premiums 
directly or indirectly (proportion- 
ately to the extent of such premium 
payments) . 

The effect of the premium-pay- 
ment rule was to openly discriminate 
against life insurance insofar as 
estate taxes were concerned. This 
rule made life insurance the only 
type of property subject to estate 
taxes where the taxpayer gave away 
his entire interest long before his 
death. 

Because of the premium-payment 


test, even though the insured pos- 
sessed no incidents of ownership in 
the policy at the time of his death 
and had no right to the policy or its 
proceeds, a portion of the proceeds 
was still includible in his estate based 
upon the proportionate amount of 
premiums paid by him. To make 
matters worse, the old law contained 
the indirect premium-payment test. 
Thus, it was not only payments ac- 
tually made by the insured himself 
that would subject the insurance 
proceeds to tax but payments made 
indirectly by the insured produced 
the same result. So broad was the 
commissioner in his application of 
the indirect premium-payment test 
that almost every policy on the in- 
sured’s life was suspect. Unless it 
unequivocally appeared that some 
one other than the insured or his 
“alter ego” paid the premiums from 
his, her or its own funds, the com- 
missioner construed the payment to 
be an indirect one by the insured. 


Unfair Effect 

Needless to say, the effect of the 
premium-payment test was to render 
insurance on the donor’s life unfit 
for gift purposes and in many cases 
undesirable for estate planning pur- 
poses, 

The 1954 code restores life insur- 
ance to its proper place in both gift 
and estate planning. It eliminates 
the premium-payment test entirely. 
Hereafter, and as to all decedents 
dying after Dec. 31, 1953, life insur- 
ance payable to named beneficiaries 
will be included in the insured’s es- 
tate only if he possessed incidents of 
ownership in the policy at the time 
of his death. For these purposes, 
however, the term “incident of own- 
ership” includes a reversionary in- 
terest if its value exceeds 5% of the 
policy immediately before the in- 
sured’s death. 

Sales service opportunities result- 
ing from elimination of the pre- 
mium-payment test are unlimited. 
Alert life underwriters will advise 
with their clients as to the insurance 
now carried by them. In many in- 
stances they will conclude it to be 
meritorious to get their present in- 
surance out of their estates through 
proper absolute assignments. They 
will be careful to avoid reversionary 
interests, and yet at the same time 
contemplate the possible ultimate 
recovery of the insurance policies in 
the event the assignee and all other 
natural objects of the insured’s 
bounty should predecease him. 


Prompts New Sales 

The assignments of existent in- 
surance policies will, in turn, give 
rise to the sale of new insurance. 
The new insurance can then be paid 
for by the insured under a gift pro- 
gram benefiting his family. If the 
annual premiums are kept within 
the annual gift tax exclusion, no 
gift tax liability will be incurred 
currently. Nor will any estate tax 
liability be incurred upon the in- 
sured’s death. Many insured will be 
able to pass on hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in this way free of 
either gift or estate tax. 

Under the new law, life insurance 
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becomes increasingly useful as a 
means of providing estate liquidity. 
No longer will the underwriter be 
confronted with the question, “What 
good is the cash produced by the 
lite insurance if it, too, will be in- 
cludible in my gross taxable estate?” 
The new law makes it possible to 
produce the requisite liquidity 
through the use of life insurance on 
the basis that the insurance will be 
available, dollar for dollar, for pay- 
ing estate taxes and the other man- 
datory costs. 

‘The extent to which a new mo- 
mentum for sales service has been 
provided by the new tax law will 
not be fully comprehended for a pe- 
riod of some months. First, life un- 
derwriters and those other profes- 
sional men who have occasion to 
confer with respect to life insurance 
problems, must comprehend the full 
significance of the changes effectu- 
ated by the enactment of the 1954 
internal revenue code. Having ac- 
complished this, it will then become 
their responsibility to convey this 


knowledge in an_ understandable 
manner to their respective clients. 
Once this has been achieved, a con- 
scientious service will translate itself 
into sales of substantial amounts of 
new insurance. 

Co-relatedly, the estates of the re- 
spective spouses are apt to become 
more equally balanced. Where the 
professional adviser was principally 
concerned with the estate plan of 
the breadwinner alone he will now 
think in terms of both husband and 
wife and in many instances of other 
members of the family. Many new 
business insurance cases will be writ- 
ten in connection with stock and 
partnership interest purchase agree- 
ments. Key-man insurance coverage 
will be augmented. Life insurance 
protection affecting employer and 
employe relationships must inevita- 
bly be on the increase. Literally 
thousands of assignments of life in- 
surance policies will take _ place. 
Thousands of new gift programs, on 
both a tax-free and a taxable basis 
will be initiated. Many taxpayers 
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will be encouraged into establishing 
life insurance trusts both funded 
and unfunded in character. 

All the foregoing will open ave- 
nues to greater collective tax savings 
to fulfill the requisite needs. The 
combined services of qualified life 
underwriters, counsel, trust officers 
and accountants will be demanded. 
It can be reasonably predicted that 
with a continuance of the basic pro- 
visions of the new law as they now 
prevail under the 1954 code, that the 
life insurance industry will see more 
life insurance written than at any 
time in its history. Moreover, there 
is every justification to conclude that 
millions of new persons heretofore 


uninsured, will swell the rolls of the 
now outstanding over 90 million 
American policyholders. 

The day has arrived when the top 
life underwriter has been called 
upon to really perform. He can no 
longer sit back and say he is without 
prospects. The number of available 
prospects has been tripled. The need 
lor the qualified life underwriter’s 
service has been multiplied many 
times. The 195+ internal revenue 
code has provided the challenge. 
The life underwriter who places his 
clients’ needs first and commissions 
second will accept this challenge and 
in so doing is slated for greater earn- 
ings than ever before. 





Pay Tribute to Gregg, Graebner 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 





Life Insurance, published in 1950 as 
part of the Huebner Foundation 
ser-es and has been editor of college 
insurance textbooks and author of 
numerous insurance articles. 

A CLU, Dr. Gregg is a member 
ol the board of trustees of the Amer- 
ican College and of the board of 
directors of the American Society of 
CLU. He is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American 
Assn. of University TVeachers of In- 
surance, the Academy of Political 
Science, the American Finance Assn. 
and other professional organizations. 

Commenting on his election as 
president of the American College, 
Julian Myrick, Mutual of New York, 
chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican College said: “Dr. Gregg worked 
into the deanship in a_ wonderful 
way and added to the working 
strength of the combination of Dr. 
Huebner and Dr. McCahan. He is 
eminently qualified to carry on the 
work of the presidency. I believe 
that Dr. Gregg, along with Mr. 
Graebner as the new dean, will com- 
prise a team that will give solid 
strength to the college administra- 
tion. I am confident they will de- 
velop into the same kind of able and 
dedicated pair we had in Dr. Hueb- 
ner and Dr. McCahan.” 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, pioneer insur- 
ance teacher and who is now presi- 
dent emeritus of the American Col- 
lege, declared: “Dr. Gregg’s election 
to the presidency of the college is 
well merited. His services as dean 
were outstandingly successful, and I 


am positive that his administration 
as president will prove equally suc- 
cessful.” 

Widely known as a lecturer and 
consultant, Dean Graebner joined 
Butler university in 1948 as associate 
professor of insurance and head of 
the department of insurance. He 
had been assistant and later associate 
professor at Westminster college in 
New Wilmington, Pa., for eight years 
and before that was an instructor 
and assistant business manager at 
Valparaiso university. He graduated 
from Valparaiso in 1930, and 
received his master of business ad- 
ministration at Northwestern uni- 
versity in 1931. In 1946-48 he was 
a fellow in the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion. 

“Dean Graebner has shown his 
great worth as a teacher of insur- 
ance, and I am very glad he has 
accepted the deanship of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters,” 
Dr. Huebner declared. “1 have abso- 
lute confidence in his abilities and 
know he will promote American Col- 
lege interest most successfully.” 

Dr. Gregg, in commenting on the 
board’s action, said, ““_Dean Graebner 
is admirably qualified for this posi- 
tion. He has had many years of 
successful teaching and administra- 
tive experience. His interest in lite 
insurance education is imaginative 
and dynamic, and his wealth oi ex- 
perience will mean much to the 
future progress of the C.L.U. pro- 
gram.” 








Opponents of HQ Choice Stymied 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 





for their opinion on some of the big 
questions that are before the asso- 
ciation today, He said that the for- 
mer presidents had decided to take 
no special position as a group, that 
they felt the affairs of the association 
to be in good hands, and would not 
express their views on any of the 
controversial questions. 

Mr. Gilmore said that following 
the national council’s decision on lo- 
cation for the national headquarters, 
there was a meeting of the trustees, 
and that it had been decided to ap- 
point a location committee to select 
a building site or an existing struc- 
ture with full authority to do remod- 


cling if anywhere needed, subject to 
the approval of the association. 

Reporting as chairman of the me- 
morial building fund, Charles E. 
Cleeton, Occidental of California, 
Los Angeles, outlined briefly the fact 
that when the fund was originally 
started there was a trust fund formed 
and all of the money that has been 
collected for the memorial building 
fund is in trust. 

He said that the status of the trust 
as of Aug. 1, 1954, was that balance 
sheet showed cash on deposit of over 
$28,000. There is $75,000 invested 
in U. S. Treasury notes and an addi- 
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ef th tional $74,397 in other U. S. Treas- me a great thrill to be called back 
oe ury notes. $100,000 of General Mo- again into the service of the National 
" + tors Acceptance paper at 234 which association.” 

he tant $98,000, or a total of $275,648. | Reminding the audience that Mr. 

ems fo that, in addition, there are Bethea had been presented with one 

coma pledges trom members for $13,265 dollar at the time that he relin- 
Ce a ae grand total of $288,932. There quished his office, Mr. Gilmore said 
nines has since been a donation of $1,000. that he wanted to interrupt the pro- Samet it 
vailable ie asked that those who had pledged ceedings long enough to present to “eet grad 
he need the money send in their checks so Mr. Bethea on behalf of the associa- 2 __ SUVENILE fe 
writers that all of the pledges could be con- tion a watch, which he acknowl- ame XN 
[| many — erted into cash. President Gilmore edged feelingly. 
revenue — called for questions regarding the — After all of the seconding speeches, 
allenge. — nemorial building fund, but there ballots were distributed and the del- 
aces his were none. egates reminded that seven of the 
uaen: Oren D. Pritchard, Union Central, nine candidates polling the largest " 
age and | [ndianapolis, chairman of the law number of votes would be elected YES, NFL IS "EXPLODING" WITH NEW IDEAS FOR 
er earn- 
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and legislation committee, said that 

r his committee had decided to recom- 
mend that the legislative staff of 

| NALU redraft its bill relating to the 
outlawing of semi-tontine policies so 
as to make it acceptable and to re- 
move the defects in the legislation 
previously proposed. Mr. Pritchard’s 
first amendment was adopted. 


Applaud Florida 
_ Mr. Pritchard drew a round of ap- 
_ plause when he said that Florida, 
through its deputy insurance com- 
_ missioner, had notified all companies 
_ writing tontine contracts to desist so 
' far as Florida is concerned. 
| Mr. Pritchard recommended that 
the legal staff of NALU draft a new 
bill relating to the tie-in sale of 
group insurance with mutual funds 
'and that the new bill be submitted 
‘to the committee on group insur- 
‘ance. The new bill is concerned 
with only the tie-in sale and group 
‘term life insurance and that such 
' bill simply stated would have a very 
/much better chance of passing the 
_ various states. This amendment was 
also passed. 

Going on to the submission of the 
report as chairman of the nomina- 
tion committee, Mr. Pritchard of- 
fered the slate headed by President 
Robert L. Walker, Peninsular Life, 
Orlando, Fla., his election was unan- 
imous and enthusiastic. He said, “In 
the year ahead, no part of my per- 
sonal life or personal business will 
interfere with the affairs of this as- 
sociation.”” He said that like all 
other men he was endowed with two 
ears and one mouth and he would 
endeavor during his presidency to 
use them in equal proportion. 


> 
Lauds Walker 

Stanley C. Collins, Metropolitan, 
Buffalo, was unanimous choice for 
vice-president. Mr. Collins said, “I 
pledge my allegiance to the fine man 
that you have elected as president 
and to the high office you have 
elected me to.” 

A, Jack Nussbaum, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Milwaukee, was elected sec- 
retary, also unanimously. Mr. Nuss- 

_ baum said, “The honor and respon- 
_ sibility go hand in hand and I shall 
do my very utmost at all times to be 
worthy of the honor and _ responsi- 

— that has been given to me to- 
ay.” 

James Elton Bragg, Guardian, 
New York, was the unanimous choice 
for treasurer, an office that has been 
occupied by Osborne Bethea, Pru- 
dential, Newark, for the past five 
years. Mr. Bragg remarked, “It gives 





trustees. Mr. Gilmore explained that 
ballots containing more than seven 
or less than seven names would be 
destroyed, and that the seventh man 
in number of votes would serve for a 
one-year term and the other six for 
two years. 

While the ballots were being 
counted, President Gilmore pre- 
sented the candidates for next year’s 
nominating committee. 

While the ballots were being 
counted, the national council session 
was adjourned and the gathering re- 
convened as a convention session. 


Resolutions Report 
Henry S. Stout, John Hancock, 
Dayton, O., reported as chairman of 
the resolutions committee. He pre- 
sented three resolutions, the first 
commending those who had contrib- 
uted to the handling and producing 
of the convention. The second en- 
dorsed the work of the Hoover com- 
mission and a third put the associa- 
tion on record as commending Pres- 
ident Eisenhower for opposing un- 
sound monetary policies. “The three 

were adopted unanimously. 
Benjamin D. Salinger, president of 
the New York State Assn. of Life 
Underwriters and general agent of 
Mutual Benefit Life, New York City, 
asked that amendment No. 3, deal- 
ing with revenue of member and 
state associations be voted on first 
because of the lateness of the hour. 
This is the so-called “Chicago amend- 
ment” that would limit the dues in- 
come of members and state associa- 
tions by a definition that would rule 
out dues or contributions from a 
company, company group, or asso- 
ciation. However, joint projects with 
state associations and member asso- 
ciations could be shared without 
violating the by-laws. The amend- 

ment draft reads as follows: 


No Dues Restrictions 
“Resolved, that the by-laws of this 
association be amended by adding 
thereto a new article to be desig- 
nated as Part 2, Article II, and read- 
ing as follows: 


Part 2, Article II 
Revenue of Member and 

State Associations 
“Section 1. Each member association 
and state association may fix its 
own scale of dues payable to it by 
its members. 
“Section 2. Any member association 
or state association may raise addi- 
tional revenue by means consonant 
with the principles and objectives of 
The National Association of Life 
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Underwriters and in conformity with 
these by-laws; provided, however, 
that a member association or a state 
association may not accept any gift, 
gratuity or dues from an insurance 
company, company group or com 
pany association. 

“Section 3. In the case of a joint 
project or enterprise of a member or 
state association with a company, 
company group or company associa- 
tion, any cost attributable to such a 
joint project or enterprise may be 
shared between such member or 
state association and such company, 
company group or company associ- 
ation.” 

“Further Resolved, that present Ar- 
ticle II, Part 2, and the following 
articles in said Part 2 be renumbered 
accordingly, 


Purpose of Proposed 
Amendment No. 3 
“This proposed amendment has been 
submitted by the Chicago associa- 
tion. 

Wants Limit Raised 
“Under our existing by-laws, local as- 
sociations have complete autonomy 
in fixing their dues. The board of 
trustees ruled several years ago, how- 
ever, that a state association may not, 
without board approval, levy annual 
dues on its member associations in 
excess of $3 for each individual mem- 
ber of such member associations. 
(The board placed this dues limita- 
tion upon state associations because 
it had also ruled that each local as- 
sociation of life underwriters hold- 
ing membership in NALU must be- 
long to the state association, if any, 
within its own state.) Section 1 of 
the proposed new Article II, Part 2, 
would give state associations the 
same prerogatives now enjoyed by 
local associations and thus grant 
state associations complete freedom 
in fixing their schedules of dues. Sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the proposed new 
article would prohibit member and 
state associations from accepting 
gifts, gratuities or dues from com- 
panies or company organizations, 
hut would permit such associations 
and companies or company organi- 
zations to share the costs of joint 
projects or enterprises.” 

Chairman Peterson of the by-laws 
committee recalled that the board 


of trustees ruled a while back that 
state associations could not accept 
dues from companies or company 
associations. 

Mr. Peterson moved the adoption 
of the amendment. It was seconded 
by Gerard S. Brown, Penn Mutuai, 
Chicago. 

Speaking on the motion, John D. 
Moynahan, Metropolitan Life, Chi- 
cago, past president of NALU and 
a trustee, explained that this is an 
amendment which has been before 
this convention and the council in 
various forms for some time. He 
said that in view of the lateness of 
the hour and because of the famil- 
iarity of so many of the members of 
this convention with the proposed 
amendment, he would like to sug- 
gest that the debate be limited to 
a reasonable minimum period for 
the opponents and proponents. He 
emphasized that this is for the pur- 
pose of conserving time and that it 
would be to the advantage of all if 
the maximum amount of time were 
Set. 

15-Minute Limit 

Mr. Moynahan suggested five min- 
utes for the opponents and five min- 
utes for the proponents in total. He 
explained as the reason that there 
is no intent to becloud the issue or 
to pull any “fast ones” but that 
many have commitments and “we 
believe it can be done” in five min- 
utes. However, President Gilmore 
suggested 10 minutes for each side. 

However, Mr. Salinger said that 
since the last discussion at New Or- 
leans was shut off by means of tabl- 
ing, “we certainly have not had an 
opportunity to present our case.” 
He said, ““We do not believe that our 
case can be brought forth in 10 
minutes.” 

Mr. Salinger moved to limit de- 
bate to 15 minutes. It was seconded 
by Mr. Moynahan. The motion car- 
ried, but by no means unanimously. 

Gerard Brown of Chicago empha- 
sized that the amendment was being 
proposed not as a Chicago amend- 
ment but as a NALU amendment 
because, he said, many associations 
have long been handicapped in de- 
velopment because of the rule estab- 
lished some time ago placing a maxi- 
mum of $3 a member as the most 
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that they be charged by a state asso- 
ciation to its local members. Mr. 
Brown said there iy no specific au- 
thority in the by-laws except the 
blanket authority that the board of 
trustees has in setting policy for the 
association, 

It ought to be clarified, he said, 
and it should be done in this way so 
that there can be plenty of freedom 
of action by state associations be- 
cause of rising costs of operations, 
and therefore the $3 restriction 
places a hardship on state associa- 
tions. 

Not Up to NALU 

Regulation of the dues of state 
and local associations is not a func- 
tion of NALU, Mr. Brown declared 
forcefully. He said conditions vary 
from state to state and from city to 
city and local and state bodies are 
the best judges of their own needs 
and resources. It is as inconsistent 
for NALU to regulate dues of mem- 
ber and state associations as it would 
be for the federal government to 
regulate the taxes of states and mun- 
icipalities. Adoption of this section 
would yield an added collateral ad- 
vantage. It would solve the problem 
of several associations by removing 
the restriction on dues. They would 
be in a position to increase dues for 
members rather than to look to com- 
panies for financial support and 
make it possible “for us to stand on 
our own two feet.” 

Regarding section 2 of the amend- 
ment, he said this gives formal recog- 
nition to the fact that local and state 
associations have resources other 
than dues, such as sales congress pro- 
gram, advertisements. He said the 
restriction on financial support from 
company and company associations 
is because the receipt of a subsidy is 
always an obligation and the re- 
ceiver of the subsidy is always under 
obligation and is restricted in his in- 
dependence. When there is a sub- 
sidy, there is an obligation, he said. 


Door Prizes O.K. 

Mr. Brown said he had been asked 
about what is meant by the restric- 
tion upon the receipt of gratuities 
and gifts. One member told him 
that his association gets door prizes 
for sales congresses. Mr. Brown said 
Chicago does not have any such 
thing in mind in proposing _ its 
amendment. 

“We meant money and we meant 
folding money of the kind that thas 
been accepted,” he said. “Door 
prizes would not ‘be prohibited.” He 
said he was talking about four- and 
five-figure amounts and “these re- 
sult in obligations that an associa- 
tion has no night to undertake.” 

Oren Pritchard, Union Central, 
Indianapolis, chairman of the NA- 
LU state law and legislation com- 
mittee, said when the time comes 
that the institution of life insurance 
splits itself or offers by amendments 
or by-laws of the constitution any- 
thing referring to companies or con- 
tributions, “we are making one 
grave error.” There is no cleavage, 
he said, between the chairman of the 
board of ‘a great life insurance com- 


pany and the street agent. 

Mr. Pritchard ridiculed the idea 
of saying that companies cannot 
have membership but can - be 
“touched” through the sale of pub. 
lications, or dinners at $100 a plate, 
or advertising in a sales congress 
program. 

Mr. Pritchard noted that the 
state of Ohio has $213,000 budget 
to run the insurance department. 

“Look what New York has—$2. 
104,000,” he said. “I maintain that 
each state has its own problems.” We 
have insisted that we remain under} i cert 
state supervision. Ladies and gentle} amend 
men, how can we carry this to the! of the | 
National Association—to say what} ) sel 
these various local and state organ Treasu 
izations can take in in membership.| means 
And state supervision must be con-} cqution 
sidered. 

High Dues ‘Suicide’ 

“So, I would like to urge that we 
pass this whole thing back to the 
states. I think it would be suicide 
for many state organizations to 
allow their state dues to move up to 
$10, $15, or $20 and thereby reduce 
the membership of our organization. 
What we need is more members in- 
stead of fewer and if you allow this 
thing to move where state associa- 
tions may raise their dues to such a 
high level as some might do, then 
we will find ourselves with fewer 
members and more difficulty in sell- 
ing those. I urge the defeat of this 
resolution.” 

Mr. Pritchard said that this was 
the first time he and Mr. Brown had 
ever been on opposite sides of the 
fence. 

A Massachusetts delegate said that 
Massachusetts opposes the amend- 
ment. 

Hunter Hammel, Philadelphia, 
also was recored in opposition. 


McCarthy Speaks 
Spencer L. McCarty, Provident 
Mutual, Albany, chairman of the 
New York state delegation, said that 
it is not debatable that the life com- 
panies have supported the life un- 
derwriters associations. The only 
question is the manner in which it 
is done and how it will continue to 
be done. He emphasized that the y 
New York insurance department 8) Mént is 
the largest in the country in point, hibits col 
of budget and in personnel and in, = pern 
magnitude of work that the state) “Te sanc 
association has been engaged in, a lions con 
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has reached the limit of the mem- em 
bers’ personal budgets. Hence, the ‘a eal 
association wondered if part of the foe pre 
expense should not be borne mae. 
policyholders’ funds instead of only fi clean 
by the agents, since the work was) 1) . 
being done on behalf of the policy| Win o 
holders. The association was trying M ye 
to find a way of doing this openly | * a | 
with dignity and fairness. be y comr 
Mr. McCarty recalled that the| las been 
Chicago association has submitted business, 
three amendments, all different, at The ai 
tempting to define the type and kind) defeated. 
of financial support that it consides} Like th 
proper, and to outlaw the open aM} ithe = final 
above-board plan that had_ been morning \ 
adopted in New York state. tical sales 
He recalled also that the Ohicag? } nay A. 
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the ida | Federal Law Committee Would | 


> <n’ Broaden Internal Revenue Code | 
e of pub-| H. R. 8300, the internal revenue year meeting, by which time, it will 
) a plate, code of 1954, is now the law of the be recalled, the bill had already 
congress} jand. In previous reports made by been passed by the House of Rep- 
this committee, we have described resentatives. First, the chairman of 
that the} the activities of NALU in connec- this committee filed with the Senate 
0 budget | — 
tment. While the committee on federal law and legislation applauds 
has—§2, exempting from taxation in the new internal revenue code proceeds 
tain that of life policies which have been transferred for a valuable considera- 
-ms.” We} tion, it feels the code does not go far enough in giving needed relief 
in under} jg certain deserving transferees and recommends that a remedial 
id gentle} gmendment be presented to Congress. The committee hails the efforts 
is to the! of the NALU members who successfully worked to retain the section 
ay what | Ting the premium payment test. Pending clarification by 
te organ Treasury regulations of the term “reversionary interest” and of the 
ubership.| means of valuing such an interest, it urges agents to proceed with 
- be con-} caution in cases involving gifts of policies. 











SUCCESS ? 


+ 6 0% Junot wating for 7 
Start courting NOW! Find out about... 


[-] ESTATE PLANNERS QUARTERLY — Edited by Solomon Huber, 
C.L.U. The only handbook of ready-to-use sales presenta- 
tions in the business. Used by more than 200 members of 
the M.D.R.T. and a host of others on their way to it. 
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; tion with this far-reaching and highly finance committee a statement (pub- 
that we important piece of legislation. For lished in the June issue of Life Asso- 











k to the Tae eer ‘iati News ‘om: ling vari- One year, $10. 
ie: tl { at f em- ciation News) recommending va > : F 

> suicide the = a - porn 4 et gash ous amendments and improvements [_] SAVINGS & INVESTMENT—The monthly mailing piece that will | 

sions tof tsp, two additional s = ., in the House version of the bill. quadruple your contacts — build your prestige — promote | 

ve up to} uken subsequent to the 1954 Mid- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) more sales. With your name printed on the masthead, 

y reduce $5.65 for 100 copies a month. 

nization. ° [] THE NOTEBOOK — This monthly imprinted mailing piece will 

nbers in- Career of New NALU President make you “Mr. Life Insurance Man” in your community — 

low this (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) if you can still get it. Find out now whether it is still 

associa- available in your city. 100 copies a month, $6.95. 








in 1946 and cooperated in develop- | [] “HOW TO MAKE MORE MONEY WITH A MONTHLY MAILING 


o such a} life insurance students. ORE MONEY WITH A 
PIECE” — Pamphlet, free for the asking. 


do, then} In addition to having contributed ing many of its educational, legis- 
h fewer} aticles to life insurance and other lative, and public relations services. 
y a _ professional journals, Mr. Walker isa One of his major interests was the 
t of this} nationally known platform speaker, development of a qualification law 
; having addressed os Pc for pe jl in Florida FARNSWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
this was professional, community and school which, with the help of his associ- 11 West Prospect Ave. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
own had groups throughout the country. He ates in the Florida association was LWW 
s of the} has been active in junior and senior adopted a few years ago. Mr. Walker 
; chambers of commerce in his com- has served on many important local, 
‘aid that} munity; is a member of Kiwanis and tate and national committees and 
amend: | the Elks, and a director of the Civic 
‘Music Assn. in Orlando. He is a 
delphia, member of the Presbyterian church Pn ga 
—— in eintiunsinests i for thie and their life insurance agents led to 
lal and state community chests. _is election as a trustee of NALU in 
For many years Mr. Walker has !950. He was reelected to a second 
rovident been a leader in life underwriter as- term as trustee in 1952 and to the 
of the soiation work. He was elected presi- office of vice-president at the annual 
aid that dent of the Florida state association meeting in Cleveland last year. On the occasion of the 65th annual convention, 
ife com- | 
life un- 
re only association had each time withdrawn Massachusetts Mutual Life in Mil- 
vhich it. is amendment. waukee presided. Talks given by 
tinue to Mr. McCarty said the “latent am- Ernest D. Haseltine, Jr., Northwest- 
hat the) biguity” of this proposed amend- ern Mutual, Haverhill, Mass., S. J. 
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his willingness to work in the inter- | 
ests of life insurance policyholders 


A salute to the N. A. L. U. 








we extend our sincere good wishes and 


heartiest congratulations to the National 


ment is) Ment is Obvious. He said it pro- 
- point, hibits contributions with one hand 
and in, “Md permits them with the other. 
re state) The sanctioning of joint contribu- 
d in, it, "Ns constitutes an endorsement of 
° man the principle involved. 
rce, the | Robert _ Turner, Equitable of 
- of the wa, president of the Boston. asso- 
rne by “lation, spoke briefly but emphati- 
of only cally against the amendment, saying 
ork wast gn hurt the Boston association 
policy|" Win ‘merick, New England 
5 trying | ston Emerick, New Eng anc 
openly | Mutual, Johnstown, Pa., said it was 
} only common sense to recognize what 
rat. the’ has been going on all along in the 
bmitted business, 
ent, at. = The ainendment was decisively 
nd kind} defeated. 
sides} Like the Thursday general session, 
yen and the final general session Friday 
1 been morning was exclusively usable, prac- 
cal sales material. Program Chaivr- 


“1° 0 ; 
Dhicag? § man A. Jack Nussbaum, agent of 
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Foosaner, Newark lawyer, and A. H. 
Kollenberg, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., are reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Following the final general con- 
vention session Friday morning, the 
traditional fellowship luncheon is 
scheduled, at which the winner of 
the John Newton Russell award for 
outstanding service to the institution 
of life insurance will be revealed. 
The presentation will be made by 
John D. Moynahan, Metropolitan 
Life, Berwyn, Ill., past president of 
NALU and chairman of the award 
committee. ‘Presiding at-the lunch- 
eon will be David B. Fluegelman, 
Connecticut Mutual, New York City, 
immediate past president of NALU. 

The newly elected president will 
make his inaugural address later in 
the afternoon and on Saturday the 
new board of trustees will meet to 
decide on the program for the 1954- 
1955 administrative year. 


F. H. Loweree, President 


Home Office: 
Charles and Chase Sts. 
Baltimore 


CHARTERED 1858 





Association of Life Underwriters for their efforts 


in furthering the doctrine that 


“Life Insurance is a Declaration of 


Financial Independence” 


MONUMENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Would Rinnniies Mianiiies Code 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 





Second, when it later developed that “premium payment’ test, discussed 
the Senate finance committee was below), the chairman of our com- 
very seriously considering deleting mittee and the NALU_ counsel 
section 20420 (which eliminates the promptly enlisted the invaluable aid 





head an clouds 


eet on ground 


Ok, we'll admit it: we’ve got 
our head in the clouds. Call us ideal- 
ists, if you will, but we believe that 
only quality business is worth going 
after. Only quality business gives the 
policyholder his money’s worth, 
makes a living for the underwriter, 
builds a sound volume for the home 
office. Judging by American United 
Life’s sales records, this ideal is pay- 
ing off in a big way. 

But that’s only half the reason for 
success. American United also man- 
ages to keep its feet firmly planted on 
the ground. Its sales tools, sales train- 
ing programs and technical advice are 
geared to individuals with a view to 
making the most of each man’s own 
abilities. 

American United’s ideal size makes all this possible: being 
big enough to be big* and yet small enough to retain the 
all-important personal touch. 


* Assets ove $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 

















AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Salt Lake City, Utah 

LEWIS T. ELLSWORTH, President 

R. S. SATTERFIELD, Vice-President 

G. A. MOYES, Secretary-Treasurer 
A Capital Stock Company writing Life, Accident, Sickness and 
Hospitalization in the following states: Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Arizona, South Da- 
kota, Colorado and New Mexico. 


EXCELLENT AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPLETE LINE OF POLICIES AND 
LIBERAL AGENCY COMMISSIONS 
Write 
LEWIS T. ELLSWORTH, President 
32 Exchange Place Salt Lake City, Utah 














of our “grass roots” contacts with the 
Senate committee. We do not ex- 
aggerate when we say that it was al- 
most entirely because of the immedi- 
ate and wholehearted efforts of these 
relatively few NALU members that 
this extremely important section was 
left in the bill; and we are sure that 
the entire membership of NALU 
will want to join with this committee 
in expressing well deserved thanks 
to them. 

At the risk of repeating a good 
deal of the material covered by the 
midyear report of our committee and 
by the NALU counsel’s column in 
the September issue of Life Associa- 
tion News, we think it very worth- 
while to summarize those provisions 
ol the new code of particular interest 
to our membership. (See also the 
report of this committee’s subcom- 
mittee on employe benefit plans, 
which is set forth below.) These 
provisions are as follows: 


Outside Salesmen 

1. “Outside salesmen” who have 
the status of common law employes 
will be permitted to deduct all ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses 
from gross income in computing ad- 
justed gross income, just as_ self- 
employed individuals are permitted 
to do. Under the old law such a 
salesman could deduct from gross in- 
come only (1) business expenses in- 
curred for travel, meals and lodging 
while away from home and (2) busi- 
ness expenses for which he was reim- 
bursed by his employer. He could 
deduct any other business expenses 
only from adjusted gross income, 
which, in many cases, meant that he 
could not enjoy the full benefit of 
his business expense deductions and 
the 10% optional standard deduc- 
tion. The new code eliminates this 
inequity and should result in sub- 
stantial tax savings to many life 
agents who happen to be regarded 
as common law employes. Incident- 
ally, this change was a part of 
NALU’s tax revision program and 
was advocated by us, as well as by 
several other interested organiza- 
tions. : 

3% Rule Replaced 

2. The “3% rule” for taxing an- 
nuity income has been replaced by 
a method under which, broadly 
speaking, such income will, through- 
out an annuitant’s lifetime, be taxed 
only to the extent that it exceeds an 
amount equal to the purchase price 
of the annuity divided by his life 
expectancy at the time the annuity 
is entered upon. The new rule will 
also apply to payments for a fixed 
number of years, in which case, of 
course, the amount to be excluded 
from taxable income each year will 
be found by dividing the cost of the 
contract by the number of years over 
which the payments are to be made. 

With respect to pension plan an- 
nuities, somewhat different rules will 
govern. In a contributory plan, if 
the amounts payable under an em- 
ploye’s annuity during the first 
three years equal or exceed his own 
cost for the annuity, then he will 
exclude all such amounts from tax- 
able income until he has recovered 
his cost tax-free. Thereafter, all pay- 


ments received by him will be re. 
garded as taxable income. If this 
three-year rule does not apply, the 
employe’s annuity will be taxed just 
like any other annuity, except that 
the cost of the annuity will be 
deemed to be only the part that he 
himself has contributed. 

It will be recalled that, as a part 
of its tax revision program. NALU 
urged a return to the pre-1934 
method of taxing annuity income, 
under which an annuitant would 
pay no tax until he had first re- 
covered the entire purchase price 
and would thereafter pay a tax on 
all annuity payments received by 
him. However, we also recom- 
mended to the Congress that should 
the pre-1934 method be unaccept. 
able, then the “life expectancy” 
method would be our strong second 
choice. 

Lessens Tax Burden 

3. In the case of a lump sum re- | 
ceived by a taxpayer as the result of 
cashing in an annuity, endowment 
or life insurance contract, the tax 
on any gain realized by him will be | 
no greater than it would have been | 
had one-third of such gain been re- | 
ceived in the current year and one. | 
third in each of the two prior years. | 
Under the old law, any such gain 
had to be included in its entirety in | 
the taxpayer’s ordinary income in | 
the year of receipt. The change will | 
tend to lessen this tax burden sub- | 
stantially. i 

1. The proceeds of life insurance | 
policies which have been transferred | 
for a valuable consideration to the | 
insured, to a partner of the insured, i 
to a partnership in which the in- © 
sured is a member or to a corpora- 
tion in which he is a shareholder or 
ofhcer, will be exempt from income 
taxation in the hands of the trans- 
feree. The old law will continue to 
apply in the case of all other trans- 
fers for value, which, of course, 
means that the excess of the policy 
proceeds over the actual value of 
the consideration and subsequent 
premiums paid by such a transferee 
will continue to be taxable as in-— 
come. While the above provisions | 
of the new code, which NALU vig: | 
orously supported, are a sizable step 
in the right direction of alleviating 
the harsh rule which formerly ap: 
plied to almost all cases involving 
transfers for value, we feel that it! 
does not go far enough to give. 
needed relief to certain deserving | 
transferees other than those men: 
tioned above. Accordingly, we rec | 
ommend that an appropriate reme | 
dial amendment be presented to the | 
Congress as promptly as possible. | 
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Three Developments 
5. With respect to the $5,000 in- 
come exclusion provided for death 
benefits paid by an employer to the 
beneficiaries of a deceased employe, 
the new code (1) limits this exclu 
sion to a total of $5,000 per employe | 
(irrespective of how many employ 
ers may pay such death benefits to 
the employe’s beneficiaries): (2) 
permits the exclusion, even if the 
employer has no contractual obliga 
tion to pay the death benefit; (3) 
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GAMC Committee Report Notes 
Encouraging Progress During ’54 


Following is a_ considerably 
abridged version of the General 
Agents & Managers Conference re- 
port to the NALU board of 
trustees: 

The General Agents & Managers 
Conference of NALU approaches the 
end of its third year of operation 
with a record of accomplishment in 
which its members can justly take 
pride. As will be evident in the sum- 
mary of activities which follows, defi- 
nite progress has been made in all 
areas of conference endeavor. 

The membership committee began 
activities in September, 1953, under 

(CONTINUED 


extends the exclusion to lump-sum 
distributions paid by reason of death 
under a qualified pension, profit- 
sharing, stock bonus or annuity plan 
even though the emplove had a non- 
forfettable right to the amount of 
the benefit while living. Further- 
more, the $5,000 exclusion is ex- 
pressly extended to such death bene- 
fits when paid to the beneficiaries 
of those life agents who have the 
status of “employes” for social se- 
curity purposes. (NALU advocated 
this last-mentioned amendment be- 
fore the Senate finance committee.) 

6. The interest element in life in- 
surance proceeds payable in install- 
ments will become taxable income, 
except that where the beneficiary is 
the surviving spouse of the insured, 
an exclusion will be permitted with 
respect to the first $/,000 of such 
interest received in any one taxable 
year. 

7. Interests paid on debts incurred 
to purchase single-premium annuity 
contracts after March 1, 1954, will 
no longer be deductible, as has long 
been the rule in the case of single- 
premium life insurance and endow- 
ment contracts. Furthermore, where- 
a the old law defined a_ single- 
premium contract as one on which 
substantially all the premiums were 
paid within four years, the new code 
extends this definition of  single- 
premium contracts to cover cases 
where amounts are deposited with 
an insurer after March 1, 1954, for 
payment of a “substantial number” 
of future premiums. (See also the 
comments below under the heading 
“Bank Loan Plans and Federal Tax- 
ation.”’) 

8. The new code makes it clear 
that where a deceased life agent has 
left his renewal account outright to 
his widow (or other legatee) and she 
thereafter dies before the account 
has run out, the renewals will simply 
continue to be reported as taxable 
Income by /er heirs or legatees as 
and when received by them, just as 
they would have been reported by 
her had she not died. Under the old 
law and Tredsury regulations there 
Was always the danger that in such 
a situation, upon the widow’s death, 
the value of the entire uncollected 
balance of the renewals might have 
to be included in her final income 
Max return as ordinary income, in 
which case her estate might well have 
been subjected to a substantial tax 
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the able chairmanship of Judd C. 
Benson, and was able to improve 
the membership to approximately 
4,000 by the end of 1953. 

As this memorandum is written on 
Aug. I, the membership is approxi- 
mately 4,150, some 350 improvement 
over one year ago this same date. 

The membership committee has 

been extremely active and has been 
the beneficiary of unusually fine ef- 
forts on the part of several general 
agents throughout the country in 
contacting their own company asso- 
cates. 
ON PAGE 48) 
burden and undue hardship. NALU 
also proposed this necessary clarifica- 
tion of the old law. 

9 No taxable gain will be recog- 
nized when a life insurance contract 
is exchanged for another life insur- 
ance, endowment or annuity con- 
tract; when an endowment contract 
is exchanged for another endowment 
or annuity contract; or when an an- 
nuity contract is exchanged for an- 
other annuity contract. However, 
tax-free exchanges of endowment 
contracts will be restricted to cases 
where the new contract matures no 
later than the old one. 

10. As indicated at the beginning 
ol this report, the unjust “premium 
payment” test of ownership of life 
Insurance policies for estate tax pur- 
poses has been eliminated. There- 
fore, lite insurance proceeds will be 
includible in an insured’s estate only 
in the case of policies (1) which are 
payable to his executor or (2) in 
which he possessed at death incidents 
of ownership, exercisable — either 
alone or in conjunction with an- 
other person. In connection with 
the “incident of ownership” test, it 
should be noted that the term “‘inci- 
dent of ownership” will henceforth 
include a reversionary — interest 
(whether arising by the express terms 
ol the policy or other instrument or 
by operation of law) if the value of 
the reversionary interest cxceeded 
5°64 of the value of the policy im- 
mediately before the insured’s death. 

Thus, under this important 
amendment to the code (which 
NALU has long and ardently sup- 
ported), an insured will be able to 
vive policies on his life to his wife 
or children, for example, and thus 
remove the policies from his own 
estate, even though he continues to 
pay the premiums thereon, In short, 
as we pointed out in our midyear 
report, under the new code, gifts of 
life insurance policies will be treated 
in exactly the same manner, for tax 
purposes, as gifts of all other kinds 
ol property. 

However, pending clarification by 
Treasury regulations of the term 
“reversionary interest” and of the 
means of valuing such an interest, 
lite underwriters should proceed 
with caution in cases involving gifts 
of policies and should be especially 
caretul to cooperate with the client's 
attorney in such cases. 





Greetings TO NALU DELEGATES! 


from the 

NEW ENGLAND MANAGERS 

of the 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Were glad at any time 

to give vou prompt service 

on your 

Brokerage and Surplus cases. 


CONNECTICUT MAINE MASSACHUSETTS 
Geo. H. Jennings, Mgr. Erle B. Renwick, Mgr. McKinley Warren, Mgr. 
Bridgeport Portland Boston 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
C. S. Buchanan, Mgr. 
Manchester 
RHODE ISLAND 


Licyd E. Crandall, Mgr. 
Providence 


Nino Siracusa, Mgr. 
Springfield 


Edwin H. May, Mgr. 
Hartford 


H. Bennett Webber, Mgr. 
Worcester 


C. Kenneth Catlin, Mgr. 
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The Country’s Most Friendly Company 
OFFERS... 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on 
juvenile policy contracts. 

®@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 

@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 
medical and nurse benefits. 

® Complete substandard facilities. 

@ Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Encouraging Progress During ’54 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 





Notably several companies among 
the combination company group 
have indicated an interest in the ob- 
jectives of GAMC and have given 
substantial support in our member- 
ship drive. 

The membership committee has 
high hopes of reaching the goal of 
1,500 prior to the Boston convention. 

New local associations have been 
established in Aiken, S. C., and Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. Associations in 
three other cities were reactivated: 
Erie, Pa., Sioux City, Ia., and Utica, 
N.Y. 

The formation of a local organiza- 
tion is presently under consideration 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Roanoke, 
Va., Rome, Ga., Saginaw, Mich., and 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

As of Aug. 1 the total number of 
managers associations in the country 
was 115. These included one area 
association, nine state and 105 locals. 

Ninety-one associations have ap- 
pointed or elected a GAMC repre- 
sentative for the purpose of provid- 


ing liaison between the local and 
national organizations. 

The development and mainte- 
nance of closer and more effective 
relationships between the GAMC 
and local and state groups is an ad- 
ditional responsibility of the exten- 
sion committee. Progress along these 
lines is reported by Chairman Wil- 
liam A. Arnold, Il. A recent survey 
found that 55 organizations followed 
the July 1-June 30 association “year” 
advocated by the GAMC, Nineteen 
others are considering the proposal, 
and two stated they preferred for the 
present to maintain their present ar- 
rangement. 

The same survey revealed that 
41 associations now require mem- 
bership in GAMC. This is an in- 
crease of 21 over the same date a year 
ago and is a solid indication of the 
growing support of the national 
body. 

Major efforts in this field have 
centered upon the continued promo- 
tion of the study group project un- 
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He’s middle age. He’s the proud father of a new baby 
boy. He’s ready to listen to MASTERPLAN. 


He wants to build an immediate estate for Billy, who is 
just three weeks old. To provide for his future Dad buys a 
policy with a face value of $10,000. The annual 
premium is $222.70. At 16 Billy can have a paid-up 
insurance estate with no further deposits. Or, if Dad 
wishes to continue with deposits to the end of twenty 
years he can then withdraw $2,000 to help with Billy’s 
education without reducing the $10,000 insurance estate. 
Or, if the Cash Savings are not withdrawn then Billy 

can continue deposits and further increase his estate. 

This will provide valuable protection when Billy gets 
married... build greater security for a later age for 
both his wife and himself. At age 65 Billy will 

have an imposing profit of $19,213.90 

++. plus all of his Dad’s deposits. 


Extraordinary case?... NO! Exceptional benefits?... 





YES! And these are just a few of the many unique 
features in MASTERPLAN—A Complete Insurance 
Program wrapped-up in one simple, easy to sell package. 


For further information, write 
Frank Vesser, Vice President. 


General American Life 
one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Trio of company officials at the Statler during the NALU meeting: from left, 
Benjamin N. Woodson, president of American General Life of Texas and former 
managing director of NALU; E. L. G. Zalinski, vice-president of New York Life 


and M 
vice-president of Life of Virginia. 


r. Woodson’s predecessor as NALU managing director; and H. P. Anderson, 





der the able guidance of Earl M. 
Schwemm, chairman of the respon- 
sible committee. Nineteen associa- 
tions have participated in the pro- 
gram to date. All have used the fine 
material prepared by LIAMA, Study 
Course in Agency Management. Pur- 
pose of the course is to assist the 
managers in the formulation of their 
own agency building program. The 
job of the manager is broken down 
into 12 areas, which comprise the 
basis for a 12-week study program. 

Associations completing the course 
during the conference year were Al- 
bany, Birmingham, Boston, Denver, 
Dallas, New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh and Rochester. 

Those planning to conduct the 
program this fall are: Cleveland, 
Columbus, Ohio, Dayton, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Nebraska, 
Seattle and Spokane. 


Others Considering Course 

Sixteen other associations are con- 
sidering the course at this time and 
the course committees of these and 
other groups are reminded that pro- 
motional materials are available 
upon request to the national office. 

At Cleveland, the committee on 
education and training, Fred E. Le- 
Laurin, chairman, was asked by the 
board of directors to study the pos- 
sibility of preparing a study course 
for assistant managers and _super- 
visors. They found that the LIAMA 
had developed plans for a school for 
assistant managers and supervisors, 
representing the first attempt of an 
institutional nature to provide a 
program for this group. This school 
was held with great success last May, 
and the LIAMA is now engaged with 
the committee in consideration of a 
study course for the use by group 
study of assistant managers and su- 
pervisors at the local level. This will 
follow the same pattern as the pres- 
ent study course for general agents 
and: managers. The GAMC plans 
to promote this course when com- 
pleted. 

Another thing Mr. LeLaurin’s 


committee has done along the line 
of general education is to make sure 


that all general agents and managers 
were informed regarding all educa- 
tional opportunities. Accordingly, 
announcements concerning the 
aforementioned assistant managers 
school, the regular LIAMA schools 
in agency management, the CLU in- 
stitute and other programs were cir- 
culated. ; 


Project for Managers 


Conferences are also being held 
with the LIAMA on a project of 


special interest to the managers of, 


combination companies. These again 
involve the development of a study 
course for use at the local level based 
on the new LIAMA text, Managing 
a District. Leonard Smith, chairman 
of the committee on _ district 
agency management, is working with 
LIAMA to break down this material 
into various subjects which can be 
adequately covered in weekly study 
sessions for groups of district man- 
agers. It is hoped that this project 
will be ready for promotion some 
time this fall. 

Operation Mousetrap, a booklet 
describing the indispensable impor- 
tance of the American salesman, was 
made available to all members. Also 
distributed was Training in Life In- 


surance Agency Management, a sum | 
mary of the institutional training | 


programs available for field manage- 
ment, and CLU Survey and Memo 
to Managers, published by the Amer 


ican College. 


First ‘News’ Ready __ 

Distribution of these and. other 
materials has been the responsibility 
of the committee on publicity and 
publications, chairmanned by Carr 
R. Purser. 

As this report is written the first 
issue of GAMC News, the official 
publication of the conference, is on 
the press and will shortly be mailed 
to the membership. To be published 
quarterly hereafter, it is believed 
that the News will not only contrib- 
ute greatly to the expansion and de 
velopment of our conference, but 
will have an enduring and lasting 


effect. 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Proudly Salutes Its Agency 
Force for Outstanding Success 
In Affording the Public the 
Opportunity of Financial 
Independence and Life Time 
Security Through Life 


Insurance. 











THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
74 Mutual Company 


CINCINNATI 








A cordial bow 

to Americas 
top-ranking 

Life Underwriters 
from one of 
America’s most 
progressive 
mutual 


companies 





Guardian of Security 





The Baltimore Life Insurance Co. 


Guardian of Security Since 1882 * Baltimore 1, Maryland 














